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FOREWORD 


The question of the municipal executive is one of the most vexed 
problems in municipal government in India. We have been examining 
some of these problems through the pages of our quarterly journal 
Nagarlok, including its special issue on “Mayor-in-Council” (Vol. XIII, 
No. 4). In this volume are brought together some of the selected articles 
published in the past issues of Nagarlok, which critically examine the 
problem. Prof. A. Datta has written a connecting Introduction and 
edited the volume for wider circulation. 



Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


The strocturar components of the municipal executive in India are 
rooted in its colonial past* ’ Basically the problem is to make : (a)', the 
present/' system ' 'potitically accountable to the municipal council^ 'and' 
(i?) to introduce a whole-time political executive in the municipal arena. 
The existing arrangements have variations in terms of The types of 
authorities and in regional dimensions. The municipal corporations have 
a state-appointed executive functionary called the commissioner, who 
shares executive powers along with the elected council and its standing 
committee. Here the problem is to introduce a political executive to 
whom the commissioner is fully accountable. Municipalities in the 
southern states follow the corporation pattern and the problem of execu- 
tive system there resembles that of the municipal corporations. In other 
states, however, the executive system has two broad variations: (i?) in 
states with a municipal chief officer sharing executive responsibilities 
with the part-time elected chairman, and (^) in states with a part-time 
elected chairman functioning as the sole municipal executive. In both 
cases, the executive functionaries share limited degree of executive 
powers with the municipal council. Here the problem is to delineate 
the roles of the elected chairman and the appointed executive officer. 
One way is to opt for a full-time political executive, with the appointed 
chief officer responsible to it; the other way is to delegate executive 
powers to the chief officer with only the supervisory control powers to 
be retained by the elected chairman. The situation is somewhat compli- 
cated in the states having a centralised municipal personnel system with 
a state director of municipal administration exercising control over the 
activities of the municipal chief officer, along with the municipal 
chairman. 

The executive problem of the smaller municipal bodies, like the 
notified area and town area committees (also the cantonments), is to 
dissociate the district officers (army officers in case of cantonments) from 
acting as members of the municipal council, with a minority of elected 
members in the board. Here the problem is really democratisation of 
the boards to make these self-contained from the point of view of 
autonomous decision-making. 

The executive system, as outlined above, represents historical deve- 
lopments in municipal governments in India; the least developed system 
of political accountability noticeable in the smaller municipal bodies 
was the earlier form of municipal executive in India with the district 
officer functioning as the part-time municipal chairman, assisted by two 
other district functionaries (health officer and executive engineer) in a 
largely nominated board. 
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The system started changing during the 80s of the last century and 
with the Montford Reforms in 1919 the district officer was substituted 
by an elected chairman of the municipal council, having all the 
executive powers of the district officer. Along with the district officer, 
the other two district functionaries also had to be withdrawn with the 
induction of elected members in the council. The postion in regard to 
the smaller municipal bodies, however, did not change. 

At around the same time when the municipal councils had elected 
chairmen, for the larger cities a state-appointed chairman of the munici- 
pal corporations was substituted by an elected mayor to preside over the 
council. The executive functions of the erstwhile corporation chairman 
was now vested in another state-appointed executive functionary, viz., 
the commissioner. This was the executive system devised for the 
Bombay municipal corporation which remains unchanged till today 
for all the municipal corporations in the country, as also in the 
municipalities of the four southern states. 

After independence, retention of the existing executive system in the 
municipal corporations (and also in the southern municipalities) and in 
the smaller municipal bodies (including the cantonments) has created 
problems of power-sharing among the elected municipal members and 
the appointed executive functionaries. To some extent, this is also 
experienced in the municipalities with state-appointed chief officers. 

The papers selected for this volume discuss the various issues of the 
municipal executive in the context of : (a) coordinate executive authori- 
ties in the municipal corporations, (b) single political executive in the 
municipalities, and (c) democratisation issue in the smaller municipal 
bodies. 

COORDINATE EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 

As many as nine papers are devoted to the problems of the executive 
in the municipal corporations. The first paper, by James and Rao, 
points out that the artificial separation between the deliberative and the 
executive wings in the municipal corporations generates conflict between 
the politicians and the civil servants at the local level having access to 
their peers in the state government. In the next paper, Mallikarjanayya 
contends that “the relationship between the Commissioner and the 
Standing Committee is one of perpetual conflict . . .”. The third paper, 
written by a former commissioner, puts the issue more bluntly : “the 
authority and responsibility must be made to vest in one and the same 
place— whether in the Commissioner or in the Corporation through 
‘Mayor-in-Councir device or a Cabinet form of structure”. 

The next paper written by Samaddar, a former administrator of the 
Calcutta municipal corporation, traces the evolution of the office of the 



Commissioner in Calcutta, until he is made subordinate to thC' mayor 
under the new Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980. The; author, 
however, feels that change in the functioning of the municipal cor- 
poration under the new legislation would be dependent on changes in its 
inner working in terms of values, structure, etc. 

The next two papers advocate for a system of political executive for 
the municipal corporations. Sinha’s suggestion is to have a council-* 
m,ayor plan with a chief administrative offi,cer, while Bhattacharyya' 
would substitute a mayor-in-standing committee for ' the . existing' all- 
party standing committee in the municipal corporations. The first 
suggestion would entail introducing a complicated system of checks 
balances in executive administration alien to Indian experience, while 
the second suggestion would only excerbate the existing conflicts between 
the ruling political party and the appointed commissioner in the munici- 
pal corporations. 

The next three papers examine the implications of the mayor-in- 
council plan under the newly enacted (1980) municipal corporation 
legislations of Calcutta and Howrah. While admitting that the new 
system will ‘‘bring back political sanction to city administration’\ Biswas 
hopes that corresponding changes in state-municipal relations would be 
made to make it function effectively. Malhotra points out that apart 
from structural changes in management and the leadership role of the 
mavor-in-council. the performance of the municipal corporations would 
be influenced bv: (a) the role of the state government v/x-a-TO the 
raunfciDal corporation, and (b) the political and socio-economic environ- 
ment of the city. Moitra also ioins the issue bv saying that ^‘the questioii 
of introducing mayor-in-council is the political will at the state levef ’; 
particularly by the state legislature. Even under the new Calcutta Act 
of 1980 the authority of the state government in matters of financial 
control and sanctioning of schemes persists; under the circumstances 
the mavor-in-council system ‘‘would be a superior form of administra- 
tive arrangements in the municipal corporation”, rather than ushering 
in an autonomous svstem of government at the city level. 

The naner bv Mukhonadhyay covers the entire question of municipal 
executive management under various organisational arrangements. So 
far as the municipal corporations are concerned, Mukliopadhyay notes 
that a recent official study group (198S) recommended the mayor-in* 
council executive in the cities with a population of a million and over, 
and in the capital cities of the states. This presumably covers the 
existing municipal corporations and the major municipalities. This in 
effect would mean creation of two types of municipal corporations — one 
with the mayor-in-council, and the other with the mayor-in-standing 
committee. Mukhooadhyay questions the justification for this type of 
artificial distinction in management structure whereby the larger cities 
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only would have a single-party political executive, and the smaller ' cities 
will make do with a mayor and an ail-party executive standing 
committee.' ' ^ 

" ■ With the passage of the ^ new Calcutta and Howrah Municipal • 
Corporation Acts (198P)the official study group now endorses the mayor- 
in-council plan for. the municipal corporations in the bigger: cities. : ’The 
actual working of the new executive system under elective councils would 
determine the extent of its replicability in other states. ■ In terms of ' 
legislative changes, the direction seems clearly in favour of substituting 
a political executive in the municipal corporations, in place of the 
existing arrangement of coordinate executive authorities. 

SINGLE POLITICAL EXECUTIVE 

Mukhopadhyay notes that the executive system in the municipalities 
has remained unchanged for decades; obviously, this does not include 
the municipalities in the southern states where coordinate executive 
authorities exist and their reform would follow future developments in 
the municipal corporations in those states; For the rest, there have 
been intermittent efforts to introduce a directly elected President in UP, 
MP, and Maharashtra. However, in the absence of corresponding 
changes in the conception of the council — as under the strong mayor 
system in the US — the directly elected presidents came into conflict with 
the council retaining its executive powers. Very soon the experiments 
were abandoned. Maharashtra also introduced a statutory standing 
committee, as in the case of the municipal corporations. Municipal 
chairman in West Bengal, as Mukherjee describes, exercises almost 
unfettered executive authority in municipal management. This represents 
the situation in the eastern states without unification of municipal 
cadres. On the other band, as Bhattacharya notes, centralisation of 
municipal personnel, under integrated or unified systems, has effectively 
divided the municipal executive responsibilities between the elected 
chairman and the appointed chief officer. This is also the situation 
where appointment of a chief officer is mandatory, as in Gujarat. Reform 
in municipal pers<mnel, therefore, has the consequence of limiting the 
role of the municipal chairman to be a supervisory functionary over an 
appointed chief officer in whom municipal executive responsibilities are 
statutorily vested. The rationale for this arrangement is due to the fact 
that the elected municipal chairman is a part-time functionary; the 
alternative of a full-time political executive in the municipalities has 
not been considered by any official committee so far, nor was it tried 
under the directly elected presidents in some of the states mentioned 
earlier. It is oWious, however, that' the future success of a full-time 
political executive in the municipal corporations would release forces to 
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search for similar experiments for the municipalities as well; in. such.a 
case, the relationships between- the political and appointed executive 
in the municipalities would undergo corresponding changes. 

DEMOCRATISATION ISSUE 

The executive system of the smaller municipal bodies is the resultant 
of absence of full democratisation in their boards. The recent study 
group (1983) has suggested full-fledged democratisation for the town 
area coiiimittees, while for the notified area committees the suggestion 
is to accord them full municipal status. If implemented, their executive 
system will resemble that of the municipalities, with the attendent 
problem of a full-time political executive noted earlier. For the canton- 
ments, however, the study group suggests that the civil area committee 
of the board should act as a municipal body. It is not clear how this 
would take place in a partially-elected cantonment board. So long as 
a cantonment is seen as subserving the health needs of the troops rather 
than the democratic needs of the civil population in these areas, the 
cantonment executive will be controlled by the army interests. 

Any reform of the executive system of the smaller municipal bodies, 
therefore, hinges on the eventuality of their full democratisation of the 
council composition. In the event of such democratisation, the present 
aberrations in the executive system are expected to disappear. 

CONCLUSION 

We have seen that the existing distinction between the municipal 
corporations and the municipalities lies mainly in the variations of their 
executive arrangements; on the other hand, the degree of democratisation 
between the municipalities and the smaller municipal bodies is the root 
cause of difference in the executive structure. It seems likely that in 
future these differences would largely disappear resulting in a more 
uniform system of municipal executive in the country. In such an event 
municipal gradations would be based on a combination of factors, like, 
income, population and area. 

■■ ■ ABHIJIT DATTA' 


New Delhi 
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THE COUNCILLORS AND THE COMMISSIONERS IN 
HYDERABAD: THEIR ROLES AND RELATIONS 

P. A. JAMES 
A. MURALIDHAR RAO 


T he scope of this article is restricted to analysing the possible 
causes for friction between the Commissioner representing the exe- 
cutive wing, and the Mayor, the Standing Committee and the Council, 
representing the deliberative wing and to indicate the type of relations 
that ex'St and the lines along which they tend to develop. 

The Fiyderabad Municipal Corporation is governed by the Hyderabad 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1955 (hereinafter referred to as the Act). 
It may be useful to present, before discussing the relationship between 
the two wings, the relative roles of both and the importance of each 
in the organisational set-up of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation. 

ROLE OF DIFFERENT AUTHORITIES 

The Council is considered supreme because the city municipal 
government vests in it and it is one of the authorities of the Corporation, 
the other two being the Commissioner and the Standing Committee. 
The Council, consisting of elected representatives of the people, is 
responsible for policy making and for exercising important functions. 
For instance, the council has a considerable voice in matters of appoint- 
ment, contracts, and approval of the budget. In practice, it is required 
to share some powers with other agencies, subject to certain limitations. 
As the deliberative wing of the Corporation, the Council elects the 
Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, the Standing Committees and the members 
of various other committees. ■ ■ ■ ' 

The Municipal . Commissioner is appointed by . the State Government 
and not by the Council. ■ 

Under the Act, the Mayor is not one of the authorities of tliC: Cor- 
poration. He is elected annually' and holds office until his successor is 
elected. Although he has all the. powers of a' presiding officer,, .lie. does 
not have any statutory power to lay down policy. The Council is the 

prime policymaking body. 

As the Council meets infrequently, the committee system is practised 
for efficient transaction of busmess. Among the committees, the Stand- 
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ing Committee can be considered to be supreme because it is a statutory 
committee and one of the three authorities of the Corporation. It con- 
sists of sixteen members elected by the Councillors at the first meeting 
after the general elections of the corporation. One half of the members 
of the Committee retire every succeeding year. The Chairman of the 
Committee is elected at its first meeting from among its members and is 
eligible for re-election. 

The functions performed by the municipal Commissioner, who is the 
chief executive officer, may be classified as administrative and 
financial. 

The administrative functions of the commissioner include enforcing 
the resolution of the Corporation, exercising control over the staff, 
granting licences, making temporary appointments, imposition of penal- 
ties for breach of statutory provisions, and implementing Standing 
Orders in respect of certain municipal matters. 

The important financial duty performed by the Commissioner is the 
preparation of the budget. The Commissioner also performs certain 
functions which are non-administrative in character. He convenes the 
first meeting of the Council after elections, takes part in the discussions 
of the Council, attends the meetings of the Standing Committee, and 
with the permission of the presiding officer makes statements, when 
necessary, but he does not vote. The Commissioner is under an obliga- 
tion to answer the interpellations on the councillors regarding the 
Corporation’s administration, but he need not answer questions detri- 
mental to the interests of the Corporation. 

The Mayor and the Commissioner 

Although the Mayor is a layman, he is often a shrewd judge of 
human nature, an experienced politician and an expert in human rela- 
tions. The municipal commissioner is a senior IAS officer and as such 
possesses professional expertise and wide administrative experience. 

The institutional and operational roles of the Mayor and the Com- 
missioner are distinctively different. Normally, there would be no occa- 
sion for clash of interests. The Commissioner, as a senior civil servant 
is expected to faithfully implement the provisions of and the resolutions 
passed by the Council. His business is not only to see that the provisions 
of the law are upheld but also to prevent unlawful acts. Sometimes, the 
Mayor in conjunction with the Council can create hurdles and delay or 
thwart the execution of work. The 40 lakhs grant episode is a case in 
point. The Government granted Rs. 40 lakhs to the Corporation towards 
roads and sanitation. Some councillors appreciated the gesture of the 
Government in releasing the grant but others resented the strings attached 
to it. The dissatisfaction was based on the ground that the grant bore 
no relation to the general neglect of the slums in the city, the amount 
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was arbitrarily fixed by the government and the motivation was political, 
namely, to benefit particular areas or promote sectional interest The 
Mayor stayed the execution of works undertaken under the grant. 
When members questioned the competence of the general body to re- 
commened a stay, the Mayor replied that the order had the approval 
of the majority. Thereupon the members staged a ■ walkout in protest 
against the action taken by the Mayor, 

Occasionally, there may be conflicts between the Commissioner and 
the mayor. If any Councillor refuses to oblige the citizen he would 
naturally approach the Mayor, who in turn takes up the citizen’s case 
with the CoLtimission^r. The office of the Mayor confers no powers, 
but it provides easy access to various persons in authority. If the 
Commissioner obliges the Mayor, the . relationship becomes naturally 
cordial. 

The Standing Comrniitee 

The Standing Committee is the meeting point of the deliberative and 
the executive wings of the Corporation. The Standing Committee speaks 
for the Council, and the Commissioner presents the difficulties of the 
executive wing. The Chairman of the Standing Committee has to play a 
balancing, compromising and harmonizing role. 

The Commissioner initiates proposals and places them before the 
Standing Committee; so the Committee feels that it should be in a 
position to summon the Commissioner, to clarify any issues arising 
out of the proposals. The Act is silent on this aspect and there have 
been instances of the Commissioner’s refusal to attend the meetings of 
the Standing Committee, the Government advised the Commissioner 
through a demi-official letter to attend the meetings, but he ignored it. 
Thereupon, the Chairman of the Standing Committee played a simple 
trick, leaving no alternative to the Commissioner but to attend the meet- 
ings... The Chairman after fully analysing the Commissioner’s proposals 
stated that they were ambiguous and asked the Commissioner to clarify 
them byquoting the sections of .the.; Act. under which he initiated them. 
The Commissioner was farther informed, that he atone would be respon- 
sible for the consequenccs,:;Shoaid- t.he Government suspend the resolu- 
tions passed by the Sianding Committee'.' in the absence of the Comrais- 
sionerv ■ : This had the dramatic . effect of making the Commissioner 
attend the meetings much against bis wishes. 

Instances .where the Standing Committeeencroachcd upon the powers 
of the executive are not wanting. The Committee called for informa- 
tion on matters which did not fall within its ambit Under the provi- 
sions of the Act the power of issuing a licence for carrying on any trade 
or operation vests in the Commissioner but in a case the Standing 
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Committee unanimously resolved to issue licence to a hotel, ^ 

Further;, the Standing Committee in most of the cases revised the 
orders of the Commissioner undermining the discipline among em- 
ployees. For instance, some employees of the rank of Bill Collector 
and Tax Inspector who were dismissed, were reinstated as per the 
appellate decisions of the Standing Committee. In other cases, where 
the employees were awarded punishments such as stoppage of increment, 
recovery from salary and reduction in rank, the Committee either exo- 
nerated them from the charges or recommended considerably lesser 
punishment.^ 

Disagreement and friction between the Standing Committee and the 
Commissioner arise for varied reasons. Normally, the proposals of the 
Commissioner are accepted by the Standing Committee. The Commis- 
sioner naturally feels humiliated when his proposals are rejected. This 
could very well be the starting point of future misunderstanding. The 
Standing Committee recommends the adoption and implementation of 
certain proposals but the Commissioner may, by wilful acts of subtle 
interpretation and diplomacy, create problems, complicate matters and 
incur the displeasure of the Committee. The Commissioner, it is alleged, 
tries to justify his actions by offering explauatioas for his stand, which 
on deeper examination prove to be incorrect. Further, the implementa- 
tion of recommendations may be purposefully delayed much to the 
irritation or annoyance of the members of the Standing Committee. The 
Commissioner, it is felt, is largely responsible for the creation of un- 
pleasant atmosphere and the resultant strained relations. 

If, on appeal, the punishment inflicted by the Commissioner on the 
employees are revised or modified by the Standing Committee or the 
Corporation, the Commissioner feels helpless as he cannot, under the 
Act, refer these decisions to the Government. Naturally, the Commis- 
sioner feels bad that his decisions in matters of discipline, for which he 
is statutorily responsible, should be over-ridden by the Committee. 

Should the Standing Committee tend to out-reach the Commissioner 
by exceeding its statutory power, it may further embitter and worsen the 
already complicated situation. For example, when the Commissioner 
reported to the Government about the state of affairs in the Corpora- 
tion, the Government served a show cause notice on the Council. Then 
the Standing Committee unanimously resolved to request the Commis- 
sioner to place before it the two letters he had written to the Govern- 

Report of Special Inspection of the Working of the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation in the year 1970. Government Central Press, Hyderabad 1970, p. 46 
(hereinafter called Report). 

"Vide, Appellate decisions of the Standing Committee through Resolutions No. 
926, dated 22-3-1969, No. 989, dated 31-1-1970 and No. 1092 dated 9-1-1970 quoted in 
the Report op. cit., pp. 277 and 281, 
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ment. The Commissioner replied that he was not bound to produce 
them as they were confidential and also pointed out that the Standing 
Gommittee had no statutory right to demand their production/* 

Moreover, in matters of sanction of works and contracts, it is but 
natural for some Councillors to get interested. The ambiguous discretion, 
left to the Standing Committee affords the members opportunity to in- 
terfere, and paves the way for favouritism, and corruption. The Stand- 
ing Committee had accepted tenders other than the lowest or other than 
those recommended by the Commissioner without recording reasons. 
During 1969-70, it was found that the Committee accepted tenders for 
the execution of works estimated to cost Rs. 6,79,355 other than those 
recommended by the Commissioner/* Instances are not rare when the 
Standing Committee has sanctioned works on the basis of the letters of 
individual councillors.^* To cite a specific case, although statutorily 
the Commissioner is the authority to take suitable measures for lighting 
of public streets, the Standing Committee, surprisingly, on the letters 
of individual councillors had approved the fixing up of the tube lights 
and mercury vapour lamps/ At times, the Committee failed to obtain 
the remarks of the Commissioner before according sanction for the 
execution of works. 

Misunderstandings, if any, could be cleared and resolved when the 
Commissioners and members of the Standing Committee would meet to 
discuss problems across the table. But existing mistrust and ill-will may 
force them to choose otherwise undesirable alternatives. Although, real 
issues differ, the member will find outlets on alleged false pretexts to 
give vent to their hidden animosity. For instance, it was alleged, the 
Corporation approved the installation of Dr. Ambedkar’s statue some 
time back. Against the Commissioner’s refusal to instal it in a traffic 
island, it was reported that fifteen out of sixteen members of the Standing 
Committee wanted to go on fast. Actually twelve members went on fast 
and due to the intervention of the Mayor and the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, the fast lasted only for about two hours. Further, it was 
reported that the Standing Committee actually passed a resolution 
approving the installation six months prior to the fast. The objection, 
in fact, came from the Directorate of Town Planning on grounds of 

' ’^The Deccan Chronicle, Hyderabad, December 24, 196S. ■ 

^The statutory position is that the Standing Committee can require any officer to 
attend its meetings and make a statement or explanation of acts or supply such in- 
formation as may be necessary [Sec. 97 (n)]..,' But It may be interesting to note that 
as per the Act *any officer* does not inclade' the 'Commissioner [Sec. I (7)]. It is 
only the Council that can ask the Commissioner to produce the correspondence and 
the Standing Committee does not enjoy such a power [Sec. 121 (1) (a)]. 
^TheHeport,op.cit,,'p.Al.' 

^The Report, op, cit p* 

'^The Report, op, cif,, pp. 43-44. 
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MiidraDce to trafiic. It may be recalled that some of the senior coun- 
cillors were unable to see eye to eye with the Commissioner. Possibly, 
thC' question of installation of the statue and the fast were rare preten- 
tions to let off steam. 

The Role of the Council 

The Council has not been permitted to encroach upon executive 
jurisdiction. Still, it has some control over other matters, as would be 
evident from the following provisions: 

{a) The Council is authorised to restrict or prescribe the manner of 
exercise of any powers and duties by the Commissioner under 
any other law which confers, imposes or vests in the Corpora- 
tion such powers and duties. 

{b) The Council can recommend transfer of the Commissioner when 
dissatisfied, although it has no voice in his appointment. 

(c) It can ask the Commissioner to attend the meeting of the 
Council and can call for explanation and require him to submit 
plans and documents, etc. 

These powers, if properly exercised by the Council, ought to be 
enough to keep the Commissioner in his place. If at any time, the 
Council falls to control the Commissioner it should be inferred that 
the trouble may not be so much with the Commissioner as with the 
Council for its inability to exercise the powers it already enjoys in an 
appropriate manner. 

Whatever might be the origin of a trouble, it finally reaches the 
Council for an effective solution. The controversy over delegation of 
powers led to a serious conflict between the Council^and the Commis- 
sioner. The Standing Committee approved the delegation of powers of 
the Commissioner to subordinate officers to expedite the work relating 
to complaints and revision petitions of tax assessment. Because of ill- 
will and animosity that developed, the Council directed the Standing 
Committee to take steps to withdraw delegation already sanctioned. 
The Standing Committee unanimously agreed and passed a resolution 
to that effect. The Council also passed two resolutions, one on the 
reassessment of properties and another on disposal of petitions, revers- 
ing its earlier stand. Under the new arrangement, the Commissioner 
was wholly made responsible for all the work, which paralysed the 
decentralised arrangement provided for earlier. Thereafter, the Council 
complained of the Commissioner’s neglect of duty pointing out the 
pending cases. The Commissioner informed the Government about the 
unhappy situation, which prompted the Government to serve a show 
cause notice. The trouble continued for a long time and finally ended with 
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the transfer of the Commissioner. 

CONCLUSION 

If a review of the whole process is made, it looks as though the 
Mayor acts as a buifer between the Councillors and the Commissioner. 
Searching and enthusiastic Councillors try to pul the Commissioner in 
trouble, and the Commissioner defends the administration against the 
hostile and non-sympathetic councillors. Judged purely on the basis of 
the terms of their offices, while the Commissioner can look forward 
to tangible results and have a sense of achievement, the Mayor^ obsessed 
with the shorter tenure of office, will be less sure 'of positive achievement. 
In the normal discharge of his duties, the Commissioner may face 
troublesome situations and earn disrespect, whereas even a slight de- 
parture from the established practices to do certain things in the name 
of public interest may bring the Mayor lot of publicity and fame. 

The senior officer who is posted as Commissioner will have to adjust 
himself to the realities of the situation. Failure on the part of the 
Commissioner to come up to the expectations can be explained in two 
ways. First, it may be due to his unwillingness to adjust himself to the 
changing situation. Second, the administrative change may far exceed 
the level of competence of the person deputed to serve. 

A good majority of the Councillors may belong usually to the ruling 
party and if they have trouble with the Commissioner, they have easy 
access to their party bosses including th: Ministers, For party consi- 
derations, the leaders give them what is generally called their ‘blessingsh 
Therefore the stand taken by the Councillors at the Corporation meet- 
ings, in some cases, may or may not represent the real situation. The 
Commissioner as a civil servant is somewhat helpless as he lacks the 
access to higher political level which the Councillors possess. Neverthe- 
less, as an agent of the Government he keeps the Government informed 
of all the developments in the Corporation. Depending upon the merits 
of the issue and the weight the state secretariat gives ' to his reports,; ■he 
obtains some support. In such cases,- what appears to be a conflict 
between the, deliberative and. the executive wings is transformed' into a 
conflict between the politician: and' the civil- servant. : , 



THE WORKING OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


G. MALLIKARJANAYYA 


T he committee system in local government is widely prevalent 
both in England and India. When the Council's membership is 
large, the detailed supervision of municipal administration is undertaken 
by the committees. As the modern local governments are rendering a 
wide range of services, the committees are indispensable for administra- 
tive purposes. As the number of services performed by the Councils 
increases and their work becomes more complex, committees will be 
increasingly required for administrative convenience. The purpose of 
committees is to lighten the pressure of Council work, to provide 
efficient despatch of business and also to secure adequate control of 
municipal administration. 

The present paper is concerned with the working of the Standing 
Committee of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation. The Corporation 
consists of three bodies, m., the Corporation (Council), the Standing 
Committee, and the Municipal Commissioner, and they are statutory 
coordinate authorities. The Council is mainly the policy making 
body which also supervises municipal administration in general. The 
Council appoints special committees and ad hoc committees to deal 
with specific assigned subjects. The Standing Committee is the second 
statutory coordinate authority which deals with all financial transactions 
of the city government and closely supervises the day-to-day executive 
administration. The Commissioner is the executive head of municipal 
administration. He implements the decisions of the Council and the 
Standing Committee provided they are within the ambit of statutory 
powers. The position of the Standing Committee in the Corporation 
structure is unique. It is the solitary statutory committee and as such 
a powerful organ of the Corporation. Unlike the committees in British 
local government, the Standing Committee is independent of the Council 
although its members are elected by the latter. Moreover, it is in sharp 
contrast to the provisions of Madras and erstwhile Calcutta Corpora- 
tion Acts where there are more than one statutory committees. Another 
interesting aspects of the Standing Committee is its quasi-executive, 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions. As most executive 
responsibilities are concentrated in the Commissioner, the Standing 
Committee is a mechanism that maintains continuous supervision on 
behalf of the Council over the executive administration. 
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COMPOSITION 

The Standing Committee consists of 16 members who are elected by 
the Council from among its members. One-half of its members retire 
every succeeding year. The procedure for retirement is that the mem- 
bers who have served longest are made to retire in batches depending 
upon the length of period they have been members. In case of a 
member who has been reappointed, his term of office counts from the 
date of his appointment. The Council at its meeting held in the month 
preceding the date of retirement appoints fresh members of the Standing 
Committee to fill the vacancies. Any Councillor is eligible for reppoint- 
ment to the Standing Committee. 

It is customary for various political parties represented in the 
Council to prepare a panel of names for purposes of election to the 
Standing Committee. Since the choise of members of the Standing 
Committee is based on majority vote, it becomes inevitable that the 
panel prepared by the majority party gets elected,^ Thus, all the 16 
members of the Standing Committee can come from the ruling party. 
In practice, the Congress Party has been consistently maintaining its 
majority over a decade and a half. It has evolved a convention to vote 
into the Standing Committee a couple of members from the opposition 
parties who are generally sympathetic and non*controversial in nature. 
Experience has shown that the ruling party has consistentiy chosen 
independents from the opposition, to be members of the Standing 
Committee. 

MEETINGS 

The Standing Committee meets once a week for the transaction of 
its business. However, it meets more frequently and sometimes the 
maximum number of meetings in a month goes up to 7 to 8. The 
frequency of the meetings of the Standing Committee indicates that it is 
almost continuously in session. The agenda for each meeting contain 
on an average about 70 items which include both backlog of items 
transmitted to the current meetings and new items. In an ordinary 
meeting which is generally in session for 3 hours, the Standing Commit- 
tee can consider on an average 15 items per meeting. 

POWERS 

The powers of the Standing Committee could broadly be classified 

' iSome Corporation legislations provide for pTOporiional representation in the 
Standing'' Committee.— Er/i tor/ 
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into five categories, viz,: (I) making rules and regulations, (2) delegation 
of powers, (3) financial powers, (4) powers relating to service matters, 
and (5) powers relating to acquisition and disposal of property. 

The Standing Committee makes rules and regulations in respect of 
its meetings. It may appoint sub* committees and delegate some of its 
functions to them. The sub committees confirm to the instructions that 
may be given to them by the Standing Committee from time to time. 
It also delegates to a special committee any of its powers and duties in 
respect of any matters with which such special committee is competent 
to deal. With regard to financial powers, it sanctions contracts for the 
amounts ranging between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 50,000. With its sanction, 
all the deposits and investments are made by the Commissioner on be- 
half of the Corporation. If the whole budget grant or any of its portions 
remains unexpended at the end of the year in the budget estimate of 
which such grant was included, and if the amount has not been taken 
into account in the opening balance of theMunicipal Fund, the Standing 
Committee may sanction the expenditure of such budget grant or such 
unexpended portion, during the next two following years for the com- 
pletion, according to the original intention or purpose for which the 
budget grant was made but not upon any other purpose. The Municipal 
Commissioner prepares the estimates of income and expenditure in such 
form as the Standing Committee approves from time to time. As regards 
powers relating to service matters, it specifies the duties of the Munici- 
pal Examiner of Accounts with regard to the audit of accounts of the 
Municipal Fund. It appoints municipal officers and servants, whether 
temporary or permanent, whose minimum monthly salary, exclusive of 
allowances, is rupees one hundred or more, but does not exceed 
rupees one hundred and sixty-nine. It is empow^ered to appoint 
municipal officers and servants immediately subordinate to the 
Municipal Secretary, whether permanent or temporary, whose minimum 
monthly salary is less than rupees one hundred. It may determine the 
number, designations, grades, fees and allowances of officers and servants 
to be immediately subordinate to the Municipal Examiner of Accounts 
and the Municipal Secretary. It may conduct an examination and audit 
of the Corporation accounts. 

In the case of powers relating to acquisition and disposal of proper- 
ty, the Municipal Commissioner acquires the immovable property of the 
Corporation at such rates as fixed by the Standing Committee, The 
Commissioner may dispose of by sale or exchange any movable proper- 
ty belonging to the Corporation, the value of which does not exceed 
Rs. 500 in each instance, or grant for any terra not exceeding twelve 
months a lease of any immovable property belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, provided that the disposal and lease made by the Commissioner is 
reported to the Standing Committee within fifteen days. With its sane- 
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tion, the Conimissioiier may dispose of by sale or exchange any mov- 
able property belonging to the Corporation the value of which does 
exceed Rs. 5,000 in each instance, or grant any term not exceediog three 
years’" lease of any immovable property belonging to the Corporation* 
The Commissioner may lender let out on hire any movable property 
belonging to the Corporation on such conditions and for such periods 
as may be specified in regulations made by the Standing Committee in 
that behalf. ■ 

By virtue of its financial administrative powers, the Standing Commit- 
tee has emerged as a powerful organ in themunicipa! goveroment of 
Hyderabad. In practice, however, it has deviated from the normal 
courses of duties in innumerable cases. For instance, contracts involving 
an expenditure exceeding Rs. 5,000 and tenders involving an expendi- 
ture exceeding Rs. 5,000 require prior approval of Ihe Standing Com- 
mittee. But the legal provisions do not intend that the Standing 
Committee sno moto can accord acImiDistrative approval to works on 
the proposals of the individual councillors or approve the tenders which 
are often not the lowest, without recording reasons in writing. 
Another surprising thing is that the Standing Committee resolved to 
acquire land belonging to private persons on the letters of individual 
councillors without getting the views of the Commissioner whether 
sufficient funds were available or not, whether the estimated cost of the 
land was correct or not, whether the proposed land to be acquired was 
suitable for the purpose for which it was going to be acquired. More- 
over, it sanctioned funds for the acquisition of land without prior appro^ 
va! of the Council, even though the compensation to be paid was in 
excess of Rs. 5,000. 

CHAIRMAN 

The Standing Committee appoints one of its members as Chairman 
who holds office until his successor has been appointed. He is eligible for 
reappointment. The term of office of the Chairman is one year. The 
Chairman has to call a special meeting of the Committee within 24 
hours upon a written requisition signed by the Commissioner for the 
transaction of business which in the opinion of the Commissioner can- 
not be delayed until the next ordinary meeting of the Committee. The 
Chairman presides at the meetings of the Standing Committee and if he 
is absent, one of the members present as may be chosen by the meeting 
becomes the Chairman for the', occasion. Every question in the Stand- 
ing Committee ..is decided by majoritjf vote and the Chairman has a 
.■casting vote. ' ■ . 

The Standing Committee -is . juxtaposed with the Commissioner to 
effect- better integration between the officials and the non-officials involved 
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in executive administration. Its control over municipal services and 
its powers of administrative and financial sanction and, above all, its 
limited size has endowed it with the prestige of a cabinet. It is often 
described as a municipal cabinet with its members occupying the posi- 
tion of cabinet ministers in the Corporation. But for his short-term 
and the dominant Commissioner, the Chairman would have enjoyed the 
prestige of a Municipal Chief Minister. 

The fact that he is elected by the majority group indicates that he 
controls the dominant clique in the Standing Committee. Thus he 
brings to bear his influence on every major decision in the Standing 
Committee. His ideas, guidance and timely intervention in deciding 
controversial matters involving unending debate are his great contribu- 
tions to the deliberative process of the Committee. The Commissioner 
gives due importance to suggestions coming from the Chairman. How- 
ever, there appears to be no worthwhile informal meetings between the 
Commissioner and the Chairman on various matters pertaining to 
municipal administration. Such meetings would have resulted in effec- 
tive liaison between the Standing Committee and the executive wing 
which is so necessary for the smooth functioning of the Corporation. 
It is surprising that the Commissioner has not shown the necessary 
initiative in establishing closer personal contact with the Chairman and 
this failure is undoubtedly one of the causes for the lack of necessary 
understanding between the Commissioner and the Standing 
Committee. 

The Chairman plays a significant role in the deliberations of the 
Council. He almost assumes the role of the Finance Minister on the 
floor of the Council while presenting the budget proposals and explain- 
ing and defending them. Besides, it is the responsibility of the Chairman 
to defend the decisions of the Standing Committee in the Council. The 
Chairman answers queries raised by the councillors and explains the 
issues in the Council meetings. The Chairman would have truly enjoyed 
the stature of a Chief Minister but for the presence of a more informed 
Commissioner in the meetings of the Council. In this respect, the 
Chairman and the Commissioner operate as ‘competing coordinators’ in 
the deliberations of the Council. 

THE STANDING COMMITTEE AND THE COMMISSIONER 

The Commissioner as the chief executive officer of the Corporation 
has very close relationship with the Standing Committee. Almost all 
administrative decisions and connected actions of the Commissioner 
require the ratification of the Standing Committee. All emergency 
actions which are independently taken by the Commissioner due to 
exigencies of circumstances need to be ratified by the Committee. When 
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the Commissioner discharges his most legitimate duties by taking disci- 
plinary action against any employee of the Corporation, the Standing 
Committee claims jurisdiction to examine the issue, so that it appears 
that the Standing Committee has virtually become the boss of the 
Commissioner. This, however, does not mean that the Commissioner 
has no independent jurisdiction of his own. As an appointee of the State 
Government, and as the custodian of established administrative norms 
and procedures, he maintains a position of distinct individuality. Equally 
important is the fact that he gets innumerable opportunities to criticise 
the Standing Committee in matters of short-circuiting the procedure and 
possible violation of statutory provisions. 

The Standing Committee which is primarily an operationally-oriented 
body often finds the Commissioner standing in its way. The Commissioner 
armed as he is with vast administrative experience and disinclined to 
permit rash decisions is considered as an inhibiting factor in the func- 
tioning of the Standing Committee, This sort of attitude is understand- 
able, as the Committee shares the executive authority with the Commis- 
sioner. Inevitably, therefore, the relationship between the Commissioner 
and the Standing Committee is one of the perpetual conflict, and 
experience has shown that the relationship is far from harmonious. No 
wonder, the councillors in the Standing Committee steal the slightest 
opportunity to question and censure ihe Commissioner on various matters 
pertaining to city administration. Although the Commissioner while 
preparing the budget proposals maintains unusual objectivity either in 
the choice of programmes or budgetary allocations, the Standing 
Committee has taken upon itself the job of modifying the proposals with 
rather inadequate Justification. The Standing Committee seems to 
exercise authority more for the sake of it than for the needs of the 
situation. Sometimes, the increases and decreases in the budgetary 
allocations are done in a rather casual way by the Standing 
Committee. 

A study of the relationship between the Commissioner and the 
Standing Committee reveals that the latter makes constant inroads into 
executive administration nullifying the basic assumption of municipal 
corporation system about effecting a clear bifurcation of executive and 
deliberative wings as also insulating executive administration from 
political interferences. ' In Tact,;., in the - name of closer supervision by a 
compact body like the Standing Committee, the proponents of the system, 
contrary to their expectations, have unwittingly created conditions of 
greater political interferences. ' Indeed, the existence of a body like 
the Standing Committee and its suitability in the municipal government 
deserve careful re-examination; As things stand, the Committee seems 
to ' be ' an anomalous arrangement inasmuch as it makes the Council 
almost redundant and the Commissioner inffective. 
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THE MUNICIPAL EXAMINER OF ACCOUNTS 

The place' of the Municipal Examiner of Accounts in the structure of 
the Corporation is rather peculiar. The Examiner of Accounts^ as 
primarily a pre-audit authority, has been made subordinate to the Stand- 
ing Committee which is, by the very nature of its functions, deeply 
involved in programme sanctions, and authorisation of expenditure. The 
subordination of the Examiner of Accounts to the Standing Committee 
is largely a product of historical accident. This arrangement has been 
left undisturbed in spite of repeated protests from the Examiner of 
Accounts. It defies even elementary sense of rationality to conceive of 
an arrangement which combines the two agencies with contradictory 
functions in superior-subordinate relationship. A study of the audit 
reports together with the ianumerable objections of a very substantive 
nature by the Examiner of Accounts gives a detailed picture of the 
adverse consequences that emanate from irrational organisational 
arrangements. 

The Examiner of Accounts has been showing, time and again, 
financial irregularities committed both by the Standing Committee as 
well as the executive machinery. It is strange that the Examiner of 
Accounts has to shoulder the responsibility of pointing out irregulari- 
ties committed by the Standing Committee to which he is very much 
responsible. 

In the Scheme of arragements obtaining in the Municipal Corporation 
of Hyderabad, the Municipal Examiner of Accounts can hardly function 
effectively and with required objectivity. The Examiner receives numer- 
ous directions and instructions pertaining to keeping of accounts and 
conducting of audit both from the Standing Committee and the Council. 
This arrangement again introduces operational inhibitions in the effec- 
tive functioning of the Examiner of Accounts. It is, nevertheless, true 
that the Examiner enjoys certain professional freedom because of the 
nature of the job he performs. But his objective functioning is virtually 
nullified by an irrational arrangement in the corporation system which 
keeps the personnel in his department subordinate to the Standing 
Committee. If the Examiner of Accounts is still able to function objec- 
tively, the credit seems to be entirely his own. There have been persis- 
tent demands from the Examiner that he be made responsible functionally 
to the Council on the analogy of his counterpart at the union level, 
i.e,, the Comptroller and Auditor General, who is answerable to the 
Parliament. 

CONCLUSION 

It is significant that the election to the Standing Committee has been 
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based on party system and majority decision in the Council* In view of 
the importance of the Standing Committee, there has been a demand, 
from time to time, from the opposition members that the elections to 
the Committee should be based on proportional represenialion. There 
are two important arguments in suppoit of the coiitemion that the 
elections to the Standing Committee should be based on proporiional 
representation. First, the system of election by ‘ward’ makes it highly 
desirable that every Councillor ought to be given an opportunity, on a 
rotation basis, to take part in the decision-making process of the 
Committee. Scores of complaints have been made, time and again, that 
the majority party members are snatching away the civic benefits to their 
wards and localities, if election by ward, is essential to facilitate citizen- 
fepresentative communion, it seems logical that proportional representa- 
tion should be introduced for elections to the Standing Committee. 
Secondly, a city like Hyderabad with a high degree of cultural hetero- 
geneity involving different types of minorities should have proportional 
representation for the Standing Committee which decides most program- 
mes of the Corporation. □ 



ROLE OF A MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONER 

R.N. CHOPRA 


T he commissioner of a municipal corporation is appointed 
by the State Government (by the Government of India in the 
case of Delhi), usually for a term of five years in the first instance, 
under the statute governing the corporation and the entire executive 
functioning of the local body is entrusted to him, He not only discharges 
the duties directly devolving on him under the law, but also carries out 
the policies and resolutions, enunciated or adopted by the elected cor- 
poration and its various committees. For the discharge of these impor- 
tant functions, he prescribes the duties of and exercises supervision and 
control over the acts and proceedings of all municipal officers and 
employees (barring a few specified ones like the Chief Auditor and the 
Municipal Secretary) and, subject to any regulations made in this behalf, 
he disposes of ail questions relating to the service of the said officers 
and employees, their pay, privileges, allowances and other conditions of 
service. 

The Commissioner being the executive head of the corporation, 
acts through delegation of authority to the numerous officers subordi- 
nate to him and working under his supervision and control. And yet 
the direct and sometimes constructive responsibility for their acts and 
the answerability before the elected members of the corporation remains 
that of the Commissioner. He has to defend himself and his subordi- 
nates for acts of omission and commission from the attacks of the Coun- 
cillors in the meetings of the House or the Committees — no small a task. 
The functions being so multifarious and the many jobs being so compli- 
cated in nature, it is not possible for the Commissioner to give advance 
instructions to meet all possible local situations and eventualities. The 
result is that he has to choose his subordinates carefully (as far as it can 
be) and depend on their experience and judgement. Of course, broad 
guidelines of policy and instructions may possibly be enunciated in 
advance to the extent possible, though all situations arising suddenly in 
a ‘ready’ democracy of a civic body cannot be anticipated. 

In the case of corporations, the Commissioner is at one end of the 
balance, representing the executive wing and the elected members are 
00 the other, representing the deliberative wing. Unless the two act in 
unison and with mutual understanding, the progress of work is retarded 
and the health of the civic body sufifers. The policy-making functions 
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Being iHat of tHe deliberative wing and the execution of policy in the 
field being the responsibility of the Commissioner— a Cdmmissioner who 
is appointed by the Government and is removable by a 3/5 or 2/3 majo- 
rity vote of the elected members— -it is not difficult to visualise the day- 
to-day difficulties in the actual working of the two wings of the corpora- 
tion. More about these difficulties a little later. 

Municipal corporations have been set up in the larger cities of India, 
the earliest of them over seventy years ago. They enjoy a high degree 
of autonomy. A special feature of their organisation is the separation 
of the executive from jhe deliberative or policy-making functions. This 
distinction owes its origin to the ideas of Sir Pberozshah Mehta who is 
regarded as the father of the city government of Bombay. When a law 
was under consideration in the late 19th century for the municipal 
government of Bombay, he said: 

The Municipal Council is not to administer and govern for which 
it is radically unfit but has to fulfil its proper functions to watch and 
control the executive Government, to throw the light of publicity 
on all its acts, to compel a full exposition, and justification of all of 
them; and if the men who compose the executive abuse their trust or 
fulfil it in a manner which conflicts with the deliberate sense of the 
people, to expel them from office. 

The vesting of executive authority in a Municipal Council, in his 
opinion: — 

would have been to substitute in the place of the responsible 
executive officer a heterogeneous body of men equally powerful, men 
incapable and difficult of being controlled and with their responsi* 
bility so attenuated by division and sub-division, as to render them 
practically and really entirely irresponsible. It would be a retrogres- 
sive step, plunging the municipality into a gulf of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and jobbery such as the wildest rumours have not dreamt 
of . . . The only safe and efficient way of disposing of the executive 
authority is to vest it in a single responsible officer controlled by 
a representative assembly. Town Councils with executive powers 
would only prove centres of inefficiency and jobbery. [The Bombay 
Municipal Reform Question ISl I (Pamphlet)], 

Thus, a little less than century ago the idea was conceived that the 
responsibility for executive functions of a municipal body should be 
separated from that for the deliberative or policy making functions. It 
was a queer idea, indeed, when viewed in the light of the fact that the 
deliberative body virtually controls the power of appointment, promotion 
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and disciplinary action in the case of schedule one officers of the corpora- 
tion and that power is given to it by statute. How can one visualise that 
the executive head, vfz., the Commissioner, can discharge his executive 
functions adequately and satisfactorily, if the control over his gaze'ted 
staff is exercised by some other body — in this case the corporation ? How 
can the Commissioner deliver the goods, as it were, if the vital portion of 
his administrative machinery is not within his direct grip or his heads of 
departments do not look up to him but somewhere else ? This dichotomy 
between the place of authority and the place of responsibility makes the 
job of the Commissioner very difficult, if not impossible. In this situa- 
tion, if he has to land somewhere effectively or produce tangible results 
on the ground, he must be very tactful, compromising, firm, neutral 
industrious, popular and patient, clever, and ‘hhick-skiiined’ — and to 
top it all, he has to develop the patient knack to bear with fortitude, the 
slings and arrows, jibes and criticisms of many outrageous councillors, 
on the floor of the House or in the Committee meetings, for no fault or 
provocation. Where does such a Commissioner with all the hundred 
and one virtues thrown in, descend from ? In short, the Commissioner 
has to be just lucky to be successfui and effective during his tenure of 
office. This contradiction needs to be removed as soon as possible 
because, in actual fact, an ineffective Commissioner— however clever and 
intelligent he may be— and an irresponsible deliberative wing of the 
corporation have gone on side by side for far too long a period— much 
to the detriment of the citizens’ welfare in the local body. The authority 
and responsibility must be made to vest in one and the same place— 
whether in the Commissioner or in the Corporation through the ‘Mayor* 
in-Council’ device or a Cabinet form of structure. A choice must be 
made if the present drift and wasteful activity in the corporations is to 
be obviated. 

The above generalisation apart, the Commissioner is the pivot of the 
Corporation’s activity even in the existing incongruous system. No 
doubt, he works through delegations of authority to his subordinates, 
but he can directly influence not only the implementation of policy, but 
also its formulation at appropriate stages. In order to minimise his 
difficulties in the day-to-day working-many of them arising out of the 
Councillor’s ‘interference’ with the lower flield staff, their efforts at 
brow-beating them into taking unjust and wrong decisions— he has to 
have a broad understanding of approach and objectives of the leaders 
of the ruling party as well as the opposition in the elected Council. 
Tremendous tact and patience would be required on the part of the 
CommiNsioner to convince both the sides of his bona fides if the work is 
not allowed to deteriorate or suffer. The difficulty would sometimes arise 
if the councillors do not listen to their own leaders and the understand- 
ing of the Commissioner with the latter is ignored by them, for the sake 
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of their own selfish motives. 

As mentioned above, the Commissioner holds a treniendously big 
charge and has to perform miiitifarious duties. He has not only to carry 
out the many resoiutioos passed by the Corporation and its statutory 
Committees but also to help the deliberative wing in chalking out new 
policies and formulating new programmes. Needless to say that success 
in the execution of these programmes depends not only on the availabi- 
lity of finances but also on the efficiency and discipline of its numerous 
staff cadres. The finances do not necessarily become available after the 
Corporation has passed the budget and determined the taxation rales. 
Finances become available only when the field staff, properly controlled 
and directed from the top, has been able to collect the taxes, fees and 
cesses adequately and in keeping with the budgetary estimates. This, 
however, is easier said than achieved. The income estimates framed by 
the Commissioner are usually ignored by the deliberative wing before 
passing the budget. Added to this is the difficulty that the staff of the 
civic body is usually not very efficient, honest or hardworking. A sense 
of discipline is utterly lacking among them. This state of affairs raises 
a major difficulty which the Commissioner has to face. He has not only 
to try hard to dissuade the Corporation from adopting unrealistic income 
estimates (especially wlien there is aversion to levy new taxes for political 
reasons) but also to create an atmosphere of discipline, purposeful 
activity and conscientious hard work among the corporation employees. 
In a corporation of a big city like Delhi or Bombay, it is the ‘ethos’ of 
its administrative machine which would really matter in the end and 
tend to produce practical results in the field, if the Commissioner 
succeeds in bringing into existence a satisfactory ‘ethos’, a major 
portion of the battle is won. The task is very uphill, even tantamouat 
to going up the greasy pole. 

The administration in all civic bodies-— and the corporations are no 
exception -is usually carried out in a routine and lethargic fashion. 
The daily chores in the field are performed in a slip-shod way and the 
members of the staff usually do not display a sense of pride or responsi- 
bility in the performance of their duties for which the corporation pays 
them. The average employee is usually happy if he can ’satisfy’ a few 
councillors who will, as a quid pro quo. pxotQCi him if any harm comes 
to him in his official career. This sort of an atmosphere makes the job 
of a well-meaning and conscientious Commissioner almost impossible. 
If the Gommissioaer is to be responsible for the executive functions of 
the Corporation, he naturally cannot allow his subordinates to direct 
their loyalties towards members of the political wing and ignore the 
directions given or the administrative correctives applied to him by the 
supervisory staff. And yet, this iS" precisely the situation which the 
Commissioner has to cope with. Instances have been known where a 
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very strong Commissioner was able to bring about some sort of a sense 
of discipline among the lower categories of the staff but in some of the 
higher rungs of the administration, he could not enforce the same 
amount of discipline and sense of loyalty merely because the deliberative 
wing was not prepared, for political reasons, to suspend a particular 
ofScef who had been charged for corrupt practices on many counts. 

All the same, in the type of situation mentioned above, there are 
some redeeming features. The highest authority for writing the annual 
confidential reports of the Corporation staff is the Commissioner himself 
and no member of the deliberative wing is allowed to make any entries 
therein. Of course, the councillors are given to saying what they like 
on the floor of the House, whether in favour of or against a particular 
member of the staff. But these remarks cannot find a place in the 
character roll itself unless the supervisory officers are themselves of the 
same view or have been influenced by these remarks. The work and 
conduct of the Commissioner himself is judged by the Government and 
not by the Corporation, that is, insofar as the character roll entries are 
concerned. In day-to-day working, of course, the Commissioner is 
subjected to adverse criticism by the councillors, by and large, he is lucky 
if he is ever able to extract some praise from them. The Commissioner 
learns to live with that also by developing a hard skin. Of course, he 
cannot forget that he is removable by a 3/5 majority vote of the 
councillors. 

As already remarked, the Commissioner has to function on the basis 
of delegation of authority to his subordinates at many levels. He, of 
course, keeps the powers of direction and supervisory control in his own 
hands. In order to be effective, he must be able to keep a regular watch 
on what is being done in the field in the name of the Commissioner for 
which the latter is answerable to the Corporation. This sort of indirect 
control is possible by a proper organisation, staff meetings, reports and 
returns and personal inspections in the field. There are hundred and one 
things which the Commissioner has to do in the course of a day starting 
from keeping an eye on the collection of revenues, proper sanitation of 
the city, satisfactory functioning of the corporation schools, an adequate 
and well distributed system of water supply and sewage disposal, imple- 
mentation of the programmes of slum clearance, road construction and 
housing, the running of big size hospitals as well as widely spread out 
dispensaries and inspection of many similar institutions of the corpora- 
tion. However earnest the Commissioner may be, he will never find the 
time readily available to look after so many things. This lack of time for 
field inspections becomes all the more accentuated when the deliberative 
wing usually arranges too many meetings of the Corporation or of the 
Committees at which the presence of the Commissioner and his senior 
officers is necessary. It is axiomatic to say that the amount of business 
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transacted at these meetings is not at all commensurate with the time 
spent thereon and the meetings are usually converted into a political 
arena by the political parties, and in the process subjecting the adminis- 
tration to an unhealthy 'flash light’ of publicity and criticism, which is 
not very conducive to its satisfactory performance and functioning in the 
field. It is natural that if the time of the senior officers is spent in 
attending such meetings, the lower field staff, usually lethargic, inefficient 
and corrupt, would have things its own way without much anxiety or 
fear of being taken to task for bad performance. 

The manner, in which the business of the corporation is usually 
transacted, will be clear from the following extract from a letter written 
by a Commissioner to the Government some time back: 

And lastly — which is not least-— the manner in which the deliberative 
business of the corporation is transacted, day in and day out, is 
nothing much to be proud of. I need not dwell on it for long 
since daily newspapers are full of this performance which makes 
almost an ignoble reading. Normally discussions over civic 
matters should not generate all that heat or political controversy, 
but here not a meeting passes when demonstrative tantrums are 
not indulged in, for political effect. You are no doubt aware of 
what goes in the meetings and how good money of the taxpayer is 
wasted in fruitless unscheduled discussions. All this display of 
histrionic talent and wastfulness has its direct effect on the ex- 
ecutive functioning of the corporation machine. No administra- 
tion can stand the strain of a regular, daily 'flash light’ of scru- 
tiny and socalled watchfulness at the political level-flash light 
the object which is destructive, intended only to pin-point the 
weak spots, ignoring the little or whatever good work may be 
in the process of being done. Not only that: the Councillors have 
their own ways of influencing, interfering and browbeating the ex- 
ecutive machine in the day-to-day affairs which are very difficult, 
almost impossible, to counter. They call the staff to their resi- 
dences, give them directions on the inspection rounds of the 
constituencies, attend , zonal and departmental officers to throw 
their weight about, sometimes for good but generally for bad. 
And the staff, even if it be well-meaning, honest and helpful, has 
to listen, for fear of insult and humiliation in the shape of 
uninformed, destructive and quite often irresponsible open criticism. 

. This, perhaps, is the price of democracy which this young nation 
must learn to pay. 

However that be— and the price of democracy has to be paid in one 
shape or another in the formative years; of our country’s history, which 
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has eliosen to follow the path of consent, consensus or majority vote 
plus full freedom of expression —the role of the Commissioner is vitally 
important in the civic body and a good deal of its progress and potential 
for doing good for the citizens depends on his zeal, industry and for- 
bearance. The role is harsh, the work heavy and the pressures on him 
tremendous and yet if he can survive and do good work to make the 
city life clean and liveable, he has performed a great task, of which he 
can justly feel proud. □ 



CALCUTTA’S MUNICIPAL ACTS AND THE 
COMMISSIONER 


SIVAPRASAD SAMADD AR 


D r. BIDHAN CHANDRA ROY, before he became the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, had tried his hand in the Corporation 
of Calcutta. He had been elected its Alderman on three occasions 
(1930, 1938 and 1941) and its Mayor twice (1931 and 1932). A physician 
by profession whose mastery of diagnosis ran into legend, he was well 
aware of the civic body's ailments and the line of therapy. He became 
the Chief Minister on Jannary 23, 1948 and on March 24. 1948 he 
superseded the Corporation, /.c., had its control taken over by the 
Government. It was on the ground of maladministration. 

FIRST SUPERSESSION AND THE 1951 ACT 

Dr. Roy was working against a tight time schedule, in order to 
bring back the councillors to a rejuvenated body, he set up a Commission 
of Inquiry under the chairmanship of Justice C.C. Biswas to find out 
how this could be done administratively and financially. The Commis- 
sion felt that the Municipal Act of 1923 which Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea had framed with high hopes of democracy and service to the 
citizens got subverted by the councillors who reduced the corporation 
executive to a position of ^abject dependence’ on them, rendering 
him absolutely powerless and furthered their parly ends or personal 
interests.. 

The Biswas Commission recommended the widening of franchise and 
separation between the legislative and the executive functions of the 
Corporation, Pursuant to. this, the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951 was 
passed. On March 5, 195 U wMfe-.moving the 1951 Bill in the West Bengal 
Assembly, Dr. B.C. Roy had': observed: . at the present moment, 

the Corporation is o.ne single unit. In the new Act, it is provided that 
there shall be three municipal authorities: the Corporation, as at present 
and as provided, in. the 1923 .Act;, a Commissioner, appointed by the 
government, and statutory committees . . 

Dr. B.C. Roy had further observed that ‘U . .as I indicated just now, 
there would be a Commissioner who would be appointed by the Govern* 
ment. The powers and functions of the Commissioner have been defined 
in the new draft Bill; he would be a person who would not be subject to 
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any influence from the body of the Corporation. He would of course 
act under the general directions of the Corporation, given to him from 
time to time, but he will have as in the case of Bombay and Madras, a 
position which is above all influence by the Corporation.” 

SECOND SUPERSESSION AND THE 1980 BILL 

On May 1, 1952 the new statute was given effect to and a new system 
of municipal executive was introduced. Twenty years later, on March 
22, 1972, the State Government again superseded the Corporation^ dis- 
banding the elected body and taking its charge by appointing an Adminis- 
trator. This was on five counts of ‘incompetency’ and four of 'defaults’ 
and through the hand of another Chief Minister, Siddharatha Sankar 
Ray, He had, however, taken over as the Chief Minister only two days 
ago. Another dissimilarity is in the fact that the West Bengal Govern- 
ment neither instituted any probe into the Corporation’s failings this 
time nor worked towards the restoration of the elective system. In 
fact, the only time some thought was given to reshaping the Corpora- 
tion was in the middle of 1976 by a reference to the State Planning 
Board as to how it could be strengthened for urgent civic services like 
road repairs and garbage removal. The State Planning Board was 
working towards the formation of a body like the Calcutta Corporation 
Authority which could be appointed by the Government to comprise of 
professional people and managerial experts having been linked to the 
citizens by numerous local committees on elective basis. The final report 
did not see the light of the day till the Congress Government was ousted 
in April 1977. 

The Left Front Government came in saddle by the middle of 1977 
and the supersession of the Corporation continued. It is, however, 
left to Prasanta Kumar Sur, the new Minister of Local Government 
and Urban Development, to introduce in April 1980 a new bill on the 
civic governance of Calcutta — the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Bill. 
History appears at times to repeat itself, for Prasanta Sur is himself a 
product of the Calcutta Corporation, having been a councillor under 
Dr. Roy’s Act since the mid-fifties, and having been elected the Mayor 
of Calcutta twice (1969 and 1970). 

This is how Prasanta Sur looked into the compulsion and time 
schedule for the new legislation early in 1978: 

When the Left Front Ministry came to power we took an oath to 
place the charge of the Corporation as well as other superseded 
municipalities at the hands of elected bodies, irrespective of their 
political affinity. But before the elections are held we have to 
do some homework. Both the CM. Act 1951 and the Bengal 
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Municipal Act ^ to be fundamentally amended . . . 

We hoped to hold the Corporation elections in the winter of 1977. 
But it came to light that many names were omitted from the electoral 
roll for the last Lok Sabha and Assembly elections. It is the res- 
ponsibility of the Election Commissioner to make good the deficiency. 
We are trying to expedite the matter by all means, but there are 
many Our present intention is to hold 

elections to the Corporation, after the amendment of the Act, by the 
middle of 1978.^ 

earlier CORPORATIONS: NOMINATED VS. ELECTED 

This bill is the sixth in the succession of the Act for the representative 
municipal government of Calcutta. We have already narrated the birth 
of its immediate predecessor and mentioned the one which it supplanted, 
v/z, the 192 3 Act. The earlier three were the Acts of 1863, 1876 and 
1899. The Act of 1863 was introduced by the Lt. Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden, with the objective of entrusting intelligent 
gentlemen chosen from among the rate-payers with a very considerable 
control over the municipal government of the town, and at the same 
time providing that the work of the municipality would not be liable to 
interruption or delay from any omission on their part to attend to their 
duties. The general control of municipal expenditure was thus vested 
in a large body of councillors drawn from the Justices of the Peace for 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa who might be resident of Calcutta along with 
the Justices of the Peace for the town. The execution in detail of all 
sanctioned works, on the other hand, was entrusted to a well-paid 
wholetime officer, who was the Government-appointed Chairman. This 
municipal body which swung into strenuous activity in drainage and 
water supply, roads and footpaths, municipal markets and slaughter- 
houses, etc., could, therefore, be called a Corporation of Justices whose 
guiding and motive force was a powerful executive. 

The next Act of 1876 saw the introduction of the elective principle. 
Under this two-thirds of the 72 commissioners (/.e., 48 corporators) were 
elected by the rate-payers and the balance 24 appointed by the govern- 
ment. The appointment of the Chairman who could hold the office of 
the Commissioner of Police, the -Vice Chairman and other .officers, as 
well as the appointment of Committees were governed by provisions 
similar to those in the Act of 1863. The new body did a lot of improve- 
ment to the town, completing underground drainage, increasing the 
supply of filtered and unfiltered water, and opening of Harrison (now 

^Sivaprasad Samaddar, Ca/ewriu /s, The Corporation of Calcutta, 1918 (See Pre- 
face to the book). 
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Mahatma Gandhi) Road to connect the railway systems at Howrah and 
Sealdah. 

The next change in the municipal administration of Calcutta came 
under the Lt. Governor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1899. Adminis- 
tration vested in the hands of three coordinate authorities—the Corpora- 
tion, the General Committee and the government appointed Chairman, 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service. Of the 50 Commissioners, only 
half were elected, and the other half being appointed by Government, 
from commerce and trades bodies and the Port Commissioners. The 
entire executive power vested in the Chairman. These measures were in 
reality a retrogression. As a mark of protest, 28 Indian Commissioners, 
including Surendra Nath Banerjea and Bhupendra Nath Basu resigned 
simultaneously. 

SIR SURENDRA NATH AND THE 1923 ACT 

The Mackenzie Act was replaced in 1923 by Sir Surendra Nath who 
had, a quarter century ago, resigned in pro'est against the extant Act 
and who had now the mantle of minister for Local Self-Government. 
This Act democratised the constitution of the civic body and enlarged 
its powers. It had 90 elected councillors and five aldermen who were 
indirectly elected. The body elected the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor 
anually. Executive powers were vested in a Chief Executive Officer 
(CEO). As all powers were transferred to the elected body, as a veteran 
like Deshbandhu Ghitta Ranjan Das became the first Mayor and as a 
fiery youth like Subhas Chandra Bose became the first CEO, the 
Corporation underwent a completely radical change. 

The 1923 Act was inspired by the philosophy of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea who time and again reiterated that: “Municipal instructions 
are the germs of all political instructions. Municipal life is the basis of 
public life. Municipal Self-Government precedes National Self-Govern- 
ment.” Accordingly, while moving the Calcutta Municipal Bill in the 
Legislative Council, in 1921, Surendra Nath had said: . . Ever since 
1899, I have lived in the hope of witnessing the rebirth of may native 
city — robed in the mantle of freedom.” Surendra Nath had modelled 
the 1923 Act after the British laws for local government, and in relation 
to its internal structure had said: . . There is no principle to which 

the general public and the framers of the Bill attached greater impor- 
tance than the total separation of what I may call the legislative and 
executive functions in the administration of the Corporation.” 

Although CEO was not exactly in the robe of Commissioner, 
Subhas Chandra was also no usual executive. He was in the post of 
CEO technically for three years from May 17, 1924, but physically on 
the chair till December 15, 1924 when he was deported to Burma 
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on a charge of sedition. This cut short an administrative career in the 
municipal field potent with possibilities and promising of determined 
action. He came back to the Corporation, but at the higher functional 
.level .of Mayor. That was again for a brief period, from August 22, i.930 
to April :15, 1934. ^ 

. ■ In. the hands., of ,Dr." Roy the role of the chief executive was given 
a statutory; and .stronger" position. Deliberately he got it modelled, after 
the American City Manager. where the Commissioner can pursue certain 
objectives and talce measures vigorously and promptly, within his own 
bounds. The entire executive power for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act of 1951 vests in. the Commissioner., His bud,g€t does not,rec|uire 
any superior authorisation before being presented to. the Corporation 
through the Finance Committee. He - is the 'sole authority for appoint- 
nients, disciplinary action, contracting and a host of executive functions 
within the area carved out for him by the statute. 

PROFILE OF A COMMISSIONER AND THE PROCESSION 

In actual practice, the Commissioner was far from acquiring such a 
formidable character. With the new statute came the Commissioner, 
Binay Kumar Sen. In the thirties he made his debut in civic services-™ 
not in this country, but in England where he had gone for higher 
education. He joined the Manchester Municipal Corporation as an 
assistant and earned encomium from the Lord Mayor in such words: 
‘'The administration of local governments where his knowledge and 
training can be put to the greatest use'’. In 1938, he came to India for 
a suitable job and, not finding any returned with a letter of introduction 
from Subhas Bose in which he asked C.R. Attlee, the British Labour 
Leader to help Binay Sen in a specialised training in civic affairs. 
Starry-eyed in Arcadia, Sen shot off letters like this to the Calcutta 
Municipal . Gazette:, '“The country ■ must be in a position to increase her 
resources and soon our peculiar Mother India will be in ..no way different 
from Uncle Sam or John Bull or ,.any other ' country where, every ,citize.E. 
is , at least sure of a square meaL““ ' 

Shortly a.fter Sen returned to.- the country. -and went back to his basic 
discipline of chartered accountancy .in -a multi-national company. 
While at Bangkok in 1952 he answered an advertisement for the post of 
Commissioner in the new Corporation and got back to his old love. 
AithGUgh, in the number of years and' months, Sen's was a long wicket 
in the Corporation from May 1, 1952 to May U 1959, his trouble started 
from 1957. With his penchant for reaching out to the people through 
press, citizens' forum, students’ meet and a highly innovative practice 


^The ■Calcutta Municipal Gazette^ June 5, 1940. 


called CoiBmissioner’s corner, Sen really made the city feel that there 
was a civic enthusiast who meant business. These are the words in 
which he described his objective and methodology: . in order to 

supplement the efforts of our city fathers ... I and my senior officers 
should go out on organised joint inspection and meet people informally 
in some corner of the street close to their residence and listen to all 
about their grievances. My object . . . was primarily to see things per- 
sonally on the spot whenever possible, if not, immediately on coming 
back to take up such complaints as should receive top priority and . . . 
speedy action”. 

The man who reaches out far or knows too much may, however, be 
inconvenient, if not dangerous. Although, according to the law, Com- 
missioner had a corner to himself, the City Fathers were wont to breathe 
down the neck of the executive and, in fact, the fewer such func- 
tionaries the easier would be such vicarious exercise of power and patro* 
nage. Sen was thrown into civil and criminal litigations involving 
moral turpitude and was to be thrown out by the vote of councillors in 
1957 itself. He fought this onslaught as well as the legal battle and 
quit the Corporation two years later only when he won the case. He 
went back to his earlier profession and started practising as a chartered 
accountant. 

After this the Calcutta Corporation saw a procession of Commis- 
sioners (10 to be preciscv leaving aside those holding charge on stopgap 
arrangement, till ! joined as Commissioner in December, 1973) mostly 
drawn from the Writer’s Buildings fseven out of 10), their average stay 
being 15 months. The Commissioner, although clothed in statutory 
powers and armed with administrative and financial powers is a lone 
man in the power politics of the municipal body and has willy nilly to 
operate in the milieu that the councillors provide. It is in a sense 
even more convenient for the operators and extractors of the municipal 
system that powers and functions are concentrated in one hand. Then 
the councillors or for that matter the trade unions have to operate on 
an individual to get things in their own way. A non-executive of titular 
Mayor who is not even the boss of the Commissioner, in the sense we 
know in government or business hierarchy, was a deadly combination. 

This interlude in our narration has been brought in not merely to 
provide a human element to our story, but also to indicate the hiatus 
between theory and practice and to highlight the fact that a single paid 
individual cannot act as a dyke if inundation is caused by all around 
including the councillors and trade unionists for whom the raison d^efre 
is supposed to be popular will. 
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THE MAYOR AND COUNCILLORS IN THE 1980 ACT 


Let us now take a close look into the municipal Commissioner’s role 
under the Mayor-in-Council in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act 
1980. To understand the needs and compulsions of the new Act, let us 
follow in the first instance what its author has to say. Tracing the 
history leading up to the enactment of the five earlier Acts, Prasanta Sur 
said, on April 29, 1980, in the West Bengal Assembly that: “. . . Each 
Act in its own times has aimed to be an engine of change — to respond 
to the compulsions for reform as seen by the then Governments and to 
rise up to the aspirations of the citizens who, due to the very nature 
of municipal government, are at once the voters and the clientele as well 
as the beneficiaries of the services it provides.” 

In relation to the 1899 Act, Sur had noted: “... attacking the 
Corporation on the pretext of corruption, the then British rulers wanted 
an ICS model of local government wherein the municipal Commissioners 
would be hand-picked to reflect their own notions of the required re- 
presentation of interests in the municipal government.” 

Spanning 81 years and during the eighth consecutive year of the 
second supersession of the Corporation, Prasanta Sur, diagnosed that the 
Corporation’s continued ills with a Commissioner at the helm of its 
affairs thus: .. Corruption and maladministration, in my opinion, 

are the external symptoms, only of a deep rooted malady which I would 
like to characterise as lack of local government which is responsive and 
responsible to the people at large.” He also said; “. . . The first require- 
ment in a democratic society is that Government, whether central or 
local, should be accountable to the electorate. How a local government 
which exists on name only and whose major powers and functions are 
statutorily assigned to a non elected individual, no matter how dedicated 
he may be, can pass such an acid test of accountability?” 

The die-hard, thus, been cast for one of the most fundamental changes 
in the structure of the new Act which in the words of its author was: 
“to designate the elective representatives of the people as the Municipal 
authorities for the municipal government of Calcutta and to vest the 
executive power in a political executive which is also accountable to the 
electorate.” Thus, sec. 6 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951 which 
listed the Municipal authorities to be; the Corporation, the Standing 
Committees and the Commissioner was to make way for sec. 3 of the 
1980 Act which listed such authorities to be: The Corporation, the 
Mayor-in-Council and the Mayor. 

Consequently, in contrast to sec. 28 of the 1951 Act which said 
that “. . . the entire executive power for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act shall be vested in the ‘Commissioner’, sec. 
33(1) of the 1980 Act stipulated that “subject to the provisions of this 
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Act and the rules and regulations made thereunder, the executive power 
of the Corporation shall be exercised by the Mayor-in-Councii”. Thus 
the executive power will entirely pass on the Corporation. 

COMMISSIONER-EXECUTIVE, FINANCIAL AND COORDINATIVE 

Sec. 39 of the new Act, however, has provided that subject to 
the supervision and control of the Mayor, the Municipal Commissioner 
shall be the principal executive officer of the Corporation and shall: 

(a) exercise the powers and perform the functions specifically con- 
ferred or imposed upon him by or under this Act or by any other 
law in force for the time being ; and 

(b) assign the duties and supervise and control the acts and pro- 
ceedings of all officers and employees of the Corporation. 

Sub-section (2) of sec. 39 makes it explicit that “all officers and 
employees of the Corporation shall be subordinate to the Municipal 
Commissioner.’’ In this respect, the framers of the 1980 Act have made 
a distinction the Bombay Municipal Corporation Act which 

provides that the Municipal Commissioner would exercise super- 
vision and control over the acts and the proceedings of municipal officers 
and employees other than the Municipal Secretary and the Municipal 
Chief Auditor. 

in the new Calcutta Act, while designating the Municipal Secretary 
to be the Secretary to the Corporation and making him the custodian 
of all papers and documents connected with the proceedings of the 
Corporation and the Municipal Accounts Committee, it has been 
provided that the Municipal Secretary also would function under the 
supervision and control of the Municipal Commissioner. Although, no 
specific provision has been made to this effect, from the overall scheme 
of things in the new Act, it is obvious that the Municipal Commissioner 
would serve as the Secretary to the Mayor-in-Council — thus combining 
the Chief Secretary’s and Cabinet Secretary’s roles into one. 

The Government’s determination to ensure that local democracy 
gains greater strength in the future is reflected in the provisions for the 
appointment and removal of the Municipal Commissioner too. Thus, 
as against sec. 19 of 1951 Act which empowered State Government 
to appoint the Commissioner, the 1980 Act, in sec. 14, makes three 
significant variations: 

! . that the State Government shall appoint the Municipal Commis- 
sioner from amongst persons who are or have been in the service 
of Government in consultation with the Mayor-in-Council; 
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■i. that the Mayor-iii-Councii, itself, if so directed by the State 
Government, may appoint the Municipal Commissioner in 
consultation with the State Public Service Commission; and 

3. that the Mayor-in Council may, with the prior approval of the 
State Government, appoint a Municipal Commissioner from 
amongst officers who are or have been in the service of the 
Corporation. 

Regarding the question of the removal of a Municipal Commissioner, 
whereas sec. 19(3) of the 1951 Act provided that "... the State 
Government . . . shall do so if, at a special meeting of the Corporation 
ealled for the purpose, a reiolution for the termination of the appoint- 
ment as Commissioner or removal of the Commissioner, as the case may 
be, in favour of which not less than three fifths of the total number of 
members of the Corp3ration give their votes, is carried”, sec, 14(5) 
of the 1980 Act provides that . . Provided that in the case of any such 
officer (which includes the Municipal Commissioner) if, theMayor'im 
Council so decides, the State Government shall termin ite the appoint- 
ment of such officer”. 

Another major reform concerns the financial powers of the Munici- 
pal Commissioner. Under the 1951 Act, sec. 108 had provided that 
“the Commissioner may sanction any estimate the amount of which 
does not exceed tw'enty-five thousand rupees: provided that where the 
estimate exceeds five thousand rupees, the Commissioner shall consult 
the Finance Officer and Chief Accountant out before he sanctions the 
estimate. Sec. 44 of the new Act makes the Municipal Commissioner 
a sanctioning authority ”if the amount does not exceed five lakhs of 
rupees'’. 

Among the other new features in the 1980 Act, some deal with the 
erstwhile problems of coordination between various agencies involved 
in urban development work in Calcutta. The Municipal Streets Techni- 
cal Committee and the Municipal Building Committee which involve, 
besides othersy representatives of the Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority (CMDA), Calcutta Police, Fire Services, etc., would be chaired 
by the Municipal Commissioner, as per the provisions of sec. 345 
and"39:l:.. 

PROGRAMME AND PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE 

These then are the highlights of the various provisions of the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act 1980 insofar as the Municipal 
Commissioner is concerned. 

Although incur narration we took into account the five past Acts and 
the persent Act, the Calcutta Corporation was there in a nuclear form 
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before the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah and the third battle of Pani- 
oat The first municipal administration consisting of a Mwor and ntn® 
Aldermen was establisLd in 1727, about 30 years after lob Charnock bad 
set toot here. This makes it easily the oldest municipal organisation m 

India This was followed by a scries of administrative measures like he 

ute Of 1794 when Justices of the Peace for the Town were appointed 
ti^feWic matters. This was followed closely by the Lottery Committeefor 

nub Sdevelopmental works and then in 1847 the formation of an 
eltSoard of leven. In these measures followed by the twists and turns 
of tie Mun dpal Acts an undercurrent was the balance to be struck bet- 

wee^ thedeliberative and the executive sides of the 

I ,1 us nevertheless appreciate that an organisation like the Calcutta 
roroorSon cluld not possibly have withstood the ravages of time over 
SoTears It t did not have some essential vitality. This was and is the 
250 years, of Calcutta refused yesterday and refuses today 

“r ry progiamme ^ utnge should, therefore, have as its first task 

^ deeper became the 

^ f trulitions values and systems of work. Yesterday’s arguments 
overlay of traditio , today’s problems. Further, Calcutta 

’^^T^’^^ent^threbbs and tides of fortune which is the stuff of history, 
f t a vL of environment-political and social - also gave Calcutta 
Ss^petii^^ All these helped to give the Corporation its 

deadlocking action are obviously many whkh on^ a 
rtp.r<!tanding of the socio political, psychological and anthro 
? “cal lam rl wUl unearth. These must covet its environment, power 
poloffca ^ perceptions, attitudes, work systems, etc. It ought 

structure, ^ attempts made in the past 

Surly “do~ 

"^lirSiVSteCSlo’r^^^ have taken other fornns as well. 
These ap , (CMDA), arms have been flexed 

New org^^^^^^^^j'J^^poTation and the historical lockout of 1974X 
^^'^’^SdenTsenior officer after another have been brought in and this 
or that altered- None of these has apparently made an appreci- 
S dent in the situation. Essentially, therefore, the Corporation has 
to get down to a systematic and massive change tn its programme and 

settle Strategic objectives in order of priority. 14 u 

Any programme of change which is proposed should be on the 
inner working of the Corporation in values, management system, etc. 
We feel thatl large section of the Corporation is ready for such changes 
and would benefit from a programme if imaginatively set and sincerely 

worked out. 



A CASE FOR POLITICAL EXECUTIVE IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT, IN INDIA . 

RAMASERAYA SfNHA ' 


T he municipal ' corporation is the traditioBal governmental 
organisation for the city. But there are various forms of municipal 
corporation existing all over the world. What is common in all forms 
is the existence of an elected council which exercises deliberative juris- 
diction. They differ a great deal in regard to nature and function of 
the executive which plays a vital role in the day-to-day municipal 
management. As such, for an average man the municipal executive is 
the real city government and all eyes remain focused on him. In fact 
the nature of the municipal executive has become a test for the repre- 
sentative character of the municipal institution.^ 

II 

In India the form of municipal management prevalent in small towns, 
where municipalities are at work, resembles with slight variations, the 
English pattern under which no separation between the deliberative and 
executive functions has been effected.^ But in the big and capital cities 
the model in vogue is different. In such cities there are municipal cor- 
porations wherein the deliberative and executive functions have been 
statutorily separated and the municipal executive, the commonly known 
as the commissioner, has been made responsible, subject to prescribed 
checks for carrying out the day-to-day municipal administration.® In such 
a model the executive is an appointee of the government and a salaried 
official. Three coordinate authorities — the corporation, the standing 
committee and the commissioner, who is the chief execative“-"are the 
main organs of the municipal structure. 

^See W.A. Robson, (ed.), Great Cities of the World, London, George Allen Sc 
Unwin, 1957, pp. 34-39, 

*ReceEtly, however, in some of the municipalities there has been made provision 
for the post of an executive officer who belongs to the government cadre. But this 
is not based on the bifurcation of the deliberative and executive functions. 

»See Mohit Bhattacharya, ‘‘Structure of Urban Local Government In India**, 
Journal of Administration Overseas, VoL 7, No, 2, London, April 1968, pp. 351-357. 
See also Harold F. Alderfer, Local Government in Developing Countries, New York, 
McGraw- HOI Book Company, 1964, p. 263. 
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But such a model of municipal management, which is basic to all 
municipal corporations in India, and which was for the first time created 
in Bombay in 1888, lacks a political executive. There has been no basic 
or significant change in this model since then.'* The corporation being 
the deliberative council, is collectively responsible for the exercise of 
legislative powers and consists of the elected representatives and a few 
ex officio &nd nominated members and its number varies according to 
the population of a corporation. Though there is a mayor, elected 
annually, he is simply a ceremonial head and his main job is to preside 
over the meetings of the corporation. He does not possess any executive 
or administrative authority. The standing committee functions as an 
auxiliary to the corporation and all matters to be decided by the corpo- 
ration pass through it and it makes recommendations to the corpora- 
tion chiefly on the basis of the proposals and recommendations of the 
commissioner. The commissioner who is more or less independent of 
the representative body, is the principal executive and has been entrusted 
with the task of the execution of policies and is also close to the point 
of policy-decision. 

Ill 

This model of municipal management has been viewed advantageous 
by some, for according to them, in this administration is relatively freed 
from the political interference and objectivity is maintained in the 
implementation of policies and actions are also taken with greater speed. 
This model was also advocated by the LSG Ministers’ Conference _ of 
1954 for the structures of local bodies in general on the ground of its 
being based on the principle of the separation between the deliberative 
and the executive functions. Recently this model has also been advo- 
cated by the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee for big cities with a 
population of two lakhs or more.® 

IV 

But the advocates of this model overlook three basic facts, viz.i 
0) the present model lacks a political executive, (u) its present chief 
executive who is a salaried official is, an encroachment upon demo- 

*The tradition of appointment of the chief executive by the government was once 
broken in the Calcutta Corporation in 1923 when the chief executive officer was made 
an appointee of the corporation. But again under the Act of 1951 the old tradition 
was restored. For details see Ali Ashraf, The City Government of Calcutta : A Study 
of Inertia, Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1966, p. 37. . 

»Government of India, Ministry of Health and Family Planning, Report of 
Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1966, p. 68. 
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cralic principles and, (w) it is a source of conflict between the 
deliberative and the executive wings. This is so because the formal as 
well as actual power of appointment and removal of the chief executive 
is vested in the Governmeiit. Though the commissioner is an important 
limb of the municipal corporation, he, instead of functioning under the 
control of the representative, organs of the municipal corporation, 
functions under the control of the Government. None of the represen- 
tative bodies possesses any substantial authority over him and as such 
be ds not , under its, effective control. Though the mayor is formally 
consulted by the Government while appointing the commissioner, the 
advice of the mayor is not mandatory. When two different political 
parties or groups govern at the two levels, i.c., the State and the 
Corporation, the value and weight of the mayor's opinion in the 
commissioner’s appointment is reduced still further, and under such a 
situation a conflict between the commissioner and the deliberative organ 
usually occurs as it happened in Patna in 1967 leading to the supersession 
of the Corporation and as it is happening in Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion at present (1975) where the Jan Sangh is the majority party and the 
commissioner is an appointee of the Central Government of the 
Congress Party. 

In respect of the removal of the Commissoncr the same position 
exists as none of the representative bodi.:s of the municipal corporation 
is at all effective. The commissioner, under the existing provision of 
the Act, is to be removed by the Goverameot if the Government is so 
satisfied on a resolution of the Corporation or otherwise, that he is 
incapable of performing the duties of the oflice or that he has been 
guilty of any misconduct or neglect of duty. Though the representative 
body is formally empowered to pass a resolution for his removal in case 
it wants to do so, such a resolution is not mandatory at ail in the majori- 
ty of the municipal corporations. It all depends upon the discretion of the 
Government to give effect to such a resolution, in the Patna Municipal 
Corporation, in July 1967, the Chief Executive Oificer was appointed by 
the State Government ignoring the opinion and advice of the then 
Mayor and none of the representative organs could forbid him from 
joining the post in spite of its will to do so. The non-mandatory nature 
of the resolution for his removal also became obvious in Patna when 
such a resolution, passed by the prescribed majority of the Corporation, 
was not given effect to by the Government and instead of removing him 
the Government superseded the Corporation itself. Then, while the Con- 
gress Party was m a dominant position m the Municipal Corporation,, 
the United Front Government consis ing of the Bhartiya Kranti Dal, the 
Sanyukta Socialist Party, the Praja Socialist Party, the Communist Parly 
ofUndia and the Jan Sangh wasdn: power at the state level; and while' 
the Mayor was of the Congress Party and^ a member of the Legislative 
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Gouncil, the Minister for Local Self-Government wal of the Sanyuktd 
Socialist Party. 

In a few of the municipal corporations such as those of Bombay and 
Galeutta, however, where the removal clause under the Acts uses the 
word “shall” instead of “may”, it is construed that the resolution for 
the removal of the commissioner by the corporation shall be binding 
on the Government. But such has not been the normal practice. In 
fact it seems that the significance of the removal clause empowering the 
Corporation to pass a resolution for the removal of the commissioner 
lies only in ventilation of its grievances against him and its unwillingness 
to cooperate with him. The view that “the corporation has a vital say 
in cutting short his tenure at any time if he shows a tendency to go off 
the rails”,* does not hold good in the majority of the corporations. 
The view of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee that in case the 
Corporation passes a resolution by a prescribed majority of the council- 
lors asking the Government to withdraw the Commissioner, “the 
government must withdraw’”' seems to be only a pious wish. In 
fact it IS the political pattern or the Local Self-Government Minister- 
Mayor or Corporation relationship in the state which finally decides the 
attitude and action of Government in this regard. 

V 

Under such a municipal structure, therefore, the quantum of control 
exercised by the representative body is naturally meagre. The existence 
of an irresponsible chief executive naturally affects profoundly the 
democratic principles like responsiveness and accountability in the 
municipal management in India. It does not seem unfounded to say that 
the present structure of municipal corporation does not confirm to the 
self-governing principles and that is why the Indian cities under the 
present municipal structure cannot be considered as fully self-governed 
cities®. The essential conditions to qualify as a self-governing city, in 
the words of W. A. Robson, are “that not only the deliberation of policy, 
the passing of Ordinances, and the control of finance shall be within 
the ambit of an elected council but also that the executive power shall 
belong either to the council, or to an organ appointed by council, or the 
oflScers directly elected by the citizens.”* 

•M.A. Muttalib, “The Municipal Commissioner”, Public Administration, Vol. 45, 
London, Autumn, 1967, p. 252. 

^Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, op. cit., p. 68. 

•W.A. Robson, due to these reasons has not kept Bombay and Calcutta under 
the category of fully self-governed cities, vide W.A. Robson, (ed.), Great Cities of the 
World, op. cit., p. 52. 

nbid.,p. 52. 
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A scrutiiiy of the functioiial role of the chief executive also reveals 
that his presence in the municipal management violates the democratic 
principles. He actively participates in the initiation of municipal policies: 
as he submits policy proposals, .prepares the budget and participates in 
the meetings of the corporation and its committees, of course, without 
the right to vote. The practice of such a participation of the civil 
service in policy initiation is not against democratic tradition for such 
an involvement on its part has become an inherent characteristic of 
democracy; the municipal commissioner’s involvement in such a task 
seems to be undemocratic because he is accountable to neither of the 
constituents of the municipal corporation and none of them is responsi- 
ble for his actions. 


VI 

In some quarters, however, the present model is advocated on 
the ground of efficiency. As a popular body is considered neither 
suitable nor capable for management functions, the induction, of a 
civil servant as the chief executive has been, according to them, 
deemed essential. It is said to be more essential in a municipal govern- 
ment as in such a government matters of management are more involved 
than the matters of policies. For good government, the protagonists 
of this model maintain, such an arrangement is necessary. It seems, 
thus, that in such an advocacy, the ideal of efficiency has become a 
‘cardinal consideration’. But the antithesis drawn between self-govern- 
ment and efficient government seems erroneous. Efficient government 
never means irresponsible government. In fact good management 
requires that authority and responsibility should go together. Distrust 
in the capacity of popular bodies and withholding responsibility from 
them will amount to abandoning of democratic ideals. To choose the 
ideal of efficiency at the expense of democracy strikes at the very root 
of local self-government. Moreover, the existence of a civil servant with 
the coordinate authority as the chief executive in municipal corporation 
never guarantees efficiency. Had it been so, most of the superseded 
municipal corporations would have been efficiently managed concerns. 
In Patna the civic condition has gone from bad to worse after the 
supersession. 

As the present municipal executive is a salaried official he naturally 
lacks initiative and leadership. He cannot represent the citizens and as 
such cannot be expected to provide political leadership. The mayor for 
want of executive responsibility— formal or real— has not acquired the 
Capacity for such a leadership. The corporation and the standing 
committee, being basically the deliberative bodies, are not suitable for 
such a task. Thus, there is a political vacuum under the present 
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structure and there is no one to fill up this vacuum. Further, as the 
chief executive is not a perniarLent and professional oHlcial of the 
municipal corporation he is also not in a position to provide even 
administrative leadership. His unresponsive character, transitory stay 
and the lack of commitment to the municipal corporation on the one 
hand, and the heterogeneous character of the . municipal employees^® 
on the other, incapacitate him to develop such a quality. Under such 
a situation efficiency naturally is the casualty. 

VII ■■ 

The present striictiire, therefore, calls for a rethinking for its modern- 
isation. It needs to be revised so that it may square with the sound 
theory and practice of democratic management. In fact for a better 
city administration political and management principles need to be 
combined. In the USA the induction of a Chief Administrative Officer 
(CAO) under the supervision and control of the elected Mayor in some 
of the cities under the Mayor-Council plan seems to be an attempt 
towards this combination. Under this device the executive power is 
being shared between the Mayor and a new functionary called the chief 
administrative officer or the general manager. This official is appoint- 
ed by the Mayor and he acts as his assistant. The invention of this 
device is in response to a call for managerial leadership in the manage- 
ment of large citics.^^ In view of the growing complexity in the 
municipal administration the elected representative needs the manage- 
rial help and the new office is in respon’^e to this need. According to 
Sayre this office strengthens the position of the elected chief executive 
(Mayor) in the field of political and administrative leadership.^- Large 
number of American cities over 5,00,000 population has adopted this 
system.^*® 

But in India, though there have been great deal of discussions as to 


^«Thc reason for such heterogeneity is the lack of a separate municipal cadre of 
nninicipal employees. Most of the municipal officials at the higher and middle levels 
of management arc government officials on lien, 

Wallace S. Sayre, “The General Manager ^Tdea for Large Cities*', P//Z>//c. 
Adminisiration Review^ VoL XfV, Autumn 1954, pp. 253-258. 

^®Wal!ace S. Sayre has called this innovation in tune with the recommendations 
of the President's Committee on Administrative Management, 1937 and Hoover 
Commtssion'^s later studies on the national government, op, cit, 

Olmsted, (ed,), “News ■ in Review”,,,, Naiiom! Municipal Review^ 
VoL XLIIL No. 4, April 1955, p, 199, However, this new device is not free from 
criticism. For this, see, John E. Bebouu"'“Management for Large Cities”, Rubik 
Admin! St mti on Review, Summer 1955, pp, 188-195. 
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the forffi of and need for a political execntive,^^ no national pattern ' lias 
yet emerged and no reform in the old mode! of mnnicipal structure has 
been introdnced.' Here the slogan of administrative efficiency, which 
was ignored to some extent even by Lord Ripon a century ago, seems to 
be' still hovering in many minds. But the apprehension in granting real ■ 
power to local representatives that they might abuse their power seems 
to be without foundation. When the responsibility for the governance 
of the ' nation ' has been entrusted to the peoples* representatives there ' 
should not be any fear or' hesitation in bestowing full power of govern- 
ance upon the civic representatives. Unless muncipal mslitutions,' and 
for that matter local bodies in general, are given liberty of actions, 
they will fail to develop a sense of responsibility and commitment in 
civic affairs. For this the creation of a political executive seems to be 
imperative. ' , 

vm 

As regards the form of political executive in municipal management 
it may be vested either in a single individual as it is in a great number 
of large cities in the United States, or in a group of equals as it is in 
Switzerland, or in a group of persons patterned on the English Cabinet 
System. In India opinion on this issue seems to be still divided. One 
school of experts favours the cabinet system while the other the strong 
mayor form.^® There is a third group also which favours the council- 
committee plan. 

Which form will suit the Indian conditions is of paramount impor- 
tance as no system can be simply an intellectual construct. As any 
system is to be worked out by a human agency the socio-political 
situation of the country will have to be taken into consideration. But 
there is no denying the fact that India needs a municipal structure which 
can ensure democratic functioning as well as efficient management. 

A special committee of the All India Council of Mayors favoured 
the system of mayor’*in-council “which would give a mayor executive 
powers**. Under this the mayor with his council is to be responsible 
to the deliberative body. This is more or less on the line of the cabi- 
net pattern. Though the national pattern favours the cabinet; type 

. ^*Scc Cabinet System in Municipal Govemment : Proceedings of a Seminar^ 
Sept, 15-16, 1969, New Delhi, The Indian Institute of Fublic Administration, 
pp. 1-84, and also Mohit Bhattacharya, fit Urban . Government ■CB.lcutta, 

World Press, 1970. 

details sec papers read by Mohit Bhattacharya and M.A. Muttalib in favour 
of the cabinet system of municipal executive and by AH Ashraf in favour of strong 
msiyox form. Cabinet System in Municipal Government i opfeit. 

‘^^Hindustan Times, September 15, 1973, New Delhi, p. 3. 
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of mimicipal executive which may be more compatible with the delibera- 
tive cOBtrol, such an executive will fail to provide integratiou and 
stability in administration. Owing to the growth of multiplicity of 
political parties and strong tendency towards defection in Indian politics^ 
cabinet system in municipal management may not be preferred. Hence 
a single man political executive may be tried. The executive leadership 
may be vested in a single individual with an administrative officer like the 
American CAO to assist him, and he should be elected either popularly 
or chosen from amongst the members of the council with a fixed ten- 
ure. Such a system will provide stability in administration with the advan- 
tage of expertise of the administrative officer and such an executive may 
also be able to develop leadership quality for shouldering responsibilities 
at the higher levels of administration. But in constructing such a system 
care must be taken to endow the executive with executive powers and 
the administrative officer, who will necessarily be a professional, must be 
made subordinate to the political executive. The creation of a separate 
cadre for munincipal service will be helpful in providing such an 
administrative officer. Further, the world tendency today also favours 
a ‘monocratic’ executive at least at the national leveF’ and this can 
be tried at the local level also. □ 


Friedrick in lean Blondel, . (ed.), Comparative Government^ London. 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1970, p. 1S2, ■ 



REMODELLING THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
OF CALCUTTA 


M.K. BHATTACHARYYA 


U RBAN DEVELOPMENT in a planned way in the metropolis of 
Calcutta needs a strong city government that would permit mutually 
re-inforcing action by its legislative, executive and bureaucratic wings. 
First of all, it is necessary to have an identifiable, centralised and 
coherent executive with a will for public action to meet the civic needs 
of the people. 

Can the present city government of Calcutta do anything to ensure 
urban development in a planned way in the metropolis? The answer is 
no. But why? Because, unfortunately, the structure of the city govern- 
ment under the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951 suffers from serious handi- 
caps. The executive organ of the government is incompetent to cherish 
an executive will because it is divided between the ornamental Mayor on 
the one hand and the Chairmen of some nine statutory Standing Com- 
mittees on the other. Under such a situation where executive leader- 
ship is impossible, the Commissioner, as an appointee of the State 
Government, finds it difficult to provide bureaucratic leadership for co- 
ordinated urban development, since he can continue in office only by 
satisfying some ten uncoordinated executive bosses. The City Council 
ceases to work effectively on serious matters concerning the local 
government of the city after electing the members of the different 
Standing Committees, each concerned with its own specified functions. 
Again, many amendments have since been made to the Act in order 
to increase state government control and thus to rob the city govern- 
ment of its doe autonomy. In short, the statutory bottleneck for an 
effective city govarnment and the colonial treatment meted otit to it by 
state government have stood in the way of purposeful urban develop- 
ment in the city. 

The present statute, therefore, needs a thorough overhaul and the 
structure of reform should be designed to provide the following four 
key requirements of the city government of Calcutta : 

1. An active city council; 

2. A centralised political executive capable of playing theleader- 
ship role; 
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3, A subordinate chief mimicipal bureaucrat; and 

4, Liberation from colonial treatment by the State Government. 

With these four key requirements in mind and remaining aware of 
the existing multi-party government in the city, a package programme 
of reform may be evolved. The specific elements in the recommended 
structure of reform along with the reasons for such recommendations 
are laid down in the following paragraphs. 

ABOLITION OF THE DIFFERENT STATUTORY STANDING COMMITTEES 
AND INCORPORATING PROVISION FOR CREATION OF ONE 
STATUTORY STANDING COMMITTEE AS THE MAYOR-IN- 
STANDING COMMITTEE 

The present Act provides for a number of statutory Standing 
Committees to look into several aspects of the municipal government. 
All of them being statutory, they are independent and are not coordi- 
nated under any meaningful authority. The powers of these committees 
differ according to the nature of their functions. Such a system of 
several statutory Standing Committees has a number of disadvantages. 

(a) The Corporation as the highest deliberating-cum-policy-making 
body becomes disintegrated and useless because a large number 
of active councillors gets involved in the policy-cum-administra- 
tive aspects of compartmentalised municipal functions. The 
Corporation thus gets bogged down only in unimportant matters 
and the variegated opinions and interests in the city are neither 
systematically articulated nor properly ventilated in the process 
of policy formulation. The net result is that the status of th^ 
city council within the city government is poor with the con- 
comitant result of poor policy formulation. 

(h) The presence of so many statutory functional committees results 
in the disintegration of de facto executive power and curtails the 
scope for coordination of different functions at the instance of 
a centralised executive. Because of the statutory provisions for 
ail ornamental Mayor and a watch-dog Commissioner, co-ordina- 
tion becomes still more difficult to achieve. 

(c) In the absence of an integrated executive leadership, the statu- 
tory nature of so many committees which enjoy tremendous 
amoimt of referred and' delegated powers, and the system of 
dual government through the appointment of an independent 
Commissioner leads to loose administration and there is abuse 
of power due to a close rapport between the committees and 
the administrative departments. Powers and positions in the 
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Coraiiiittees are utilised not infrequently for personal advan- 
tages. Worlds are got done to fulfil narrow parochial-cum- 
functional interests of the councillors-in-the conimittees without 
undergoing the process of detailed administrative scrutiny in the 
overall interest of the city. 

A single statutory Standing Committee with the Mayor in it, as 
recommended below, is likely to remove all these fundamental organisar 
tional defects of the city government of Calcutta. It will help 
reinstate an active city Council to hold the rein of the executive steed. 
It will permit (collective) executive leadership to cherish an executive 
will for co-ordinated urban development. The centralised and collec- 
tive responsibility of the Mayor-in-Standing Committee will check un- 
coordinated functional-cum-special interests of the committee members 
and thus put an end to the widespread administrative looseness in fhe 
present system. And finally, the replacement of the present plurality of 
committees by a single committee is being advocated for two important 
reasons. 

Firstly, in the historical process of curtailment of the corporation’^ 
functions little is now left to the city government’s charge. In the 
Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation, besides the Standing Com- 
mittee, the other statutory committees are the Improvement Committee, 
the Education Committee and the BFST Committee. As the Greater 
Bombay Municipal Corporation has more functional responsibilities, its 
various Standing Committees came to be constituted out of necessity. 
In the absence of these functions, one statutory committee is considered 
now suitable for Calcutta. Moreover, such a committee will best meet 
the two important needs of the city government, v/z., (0 policy co- 
ordination, and (//) executive leadership. Needless to mention, it is the 
conspicuous absence of these two things that lie at the root of all the 
maladies of the city government of Calcutta. 

Secondly, the advantages of division of labour as prevalent in the 
present system can still be attained by having some advisory rather than 
statutory committees Such committees, being advisory and not statutory 
in nature, will be subordinate to, and not coordinate with, the supreme 
deliberating body, viz., the Corporation and hence, serve the double 
purpose of involving more councillors in city affairs and allowing more 
status and function to the Corporation. ; 
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YEARLY ELECTION OF MAYOR AND DEPUTY MAYOR FROM AMONG 
THE COUNCILLORS WITH PROVISIONS FOR RE-ELECTION; STATU- 
TORY POSITION OF THESE TWO OFFICES IN THE STATUTORY 
STANDING COMMITTEE AND POWER OF CASTING VOTE FOR 
MAYOR ONLY IN COMMITTEE DECISION 

Under the present system there is little formal power of the Mayor 
and as a result, the highest civic office, despite all the pomp and 
prestige, has been ineffective; it has to be changed into a powerful 
executive head without curtailing the collective power of the civic 
leaders. The Mayor, as conterhplated here, will provide due executive 
leadership and ensure better bargaining capacity of the city in its 
relationships with the higher level governments. 

ABOLITION OF THE INDEPENDENT COMMISSIONER AND INCORPO- 
RATING PROVISIONS FOR APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
BY THE CITY GOVERNMENT 

The Commissioner is the chief administrative officer of the Corpora- 
tion, but he is appointed by the State Government. This system has 
the following disadvantages: 

(a) The administrative officer being an outsider, there is no organic 
relationship between the elective executive and the Corpora- 
tion bureaucracy. Such a situation is not helpful for positive 
administration. 

(h) Being planted by the state government as a fault-finder of the 
Councillors-in-Committees, the Commissioner does at best have 
a negative value and is not able to provide bureaucratic leader- 
ship which is so essential for coordinated and planned urban 
development. 

(c) The system of dual government, where the independent Com- 
missioner is pitted against the Standing Committees, proves to 
be an impediment to united governmental action. It creates 
distrust between them, breeds rigidity in city government and 
leads to the loss of bureaucratic skill. 

The recommended system will remove all these defects and is geared 
to utilise the bureaucratic expertise in the Commissioner under the 
unifying command of the centralised political executive. Obviously, no 
other appointed officer should also enjoy statutory independence as is 
the case now with the finance officer and the chief accountant. 
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Abolition op statutory powers of the state government 

TO INTERFERE WITH NORMAL DAY-TO-DAY FUNCTIONS OF 
THE CITY GOVERNMENT 

After the recent amendments to the Act, the State Government has 
got powers to make rules to determine the duties, powers and functions 
of the Commissioner, the Standing Committees and the Borough Com- 
mittees. This is a sad commentary on the State Government’s assess- 
ment of the city problems, as it smacks of the traditional attitude 
of the big brother to indulge in increasing encroachment on the internal 
affairs of a subordinate organisation. It requires to be reminded that 
local governments are statutory creatures of the State Government. 
Hence, such attitude of regular interference amounts to colonial treat- 
ment and is detrimental to the normal growth of the institution. In 
effect, it weakens the scope for full exercise of delegated power by the 
local government. In the recommended structure of city government, 
the powers to define the functions and duties of the internal administra- 
tive authorities should be vested in the Corporation with a provision for 
approval by the State Government. 

Now, the three chief authorities of the city government, as recom- 
mended here, can be identified as follows: 

(a) Corporation; 

(b) Mayor-in-Standing Committee; and 

(c) Commissioner. 

The Mayor-in-Standing Committee will act as the cabinet of the city 
government with the Commissioner as the subordinate chief eJtecutive 
and the Corporation as the supreme authority to guard and guide the 
public interest of the city of Calcutta. 

It should be clear by now that this recommended structure of the 
city government of Calcutta does not look for minor repairs of the 
present governmental machinery. On the contrary, it challenges the 
very design of the existing machinery which is unsuitable to break the 
present state of inertia of the city government of Calcutta. The suggest- 
ed model attempts to create an environment in which civib leadership 
can grow to impart dynamism to the city government. n 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE MAYOR-IN-COUNCiL 
FOR CITY GOVERNANCE 

KALYAN BISWAS 


t N A REPORT prepared in 197 1 the IIPA had examined the various 
X alternatives to municipal structural reforms in India.* In fact, this 
report was the outcome of persistent demands being made in the various, 
sessions of the All-India Council of Mayors and the Central Council of 
Local Self-Governmeiit in the previous years for a structural reform of 
the urban local bodies in the country. In its report the IIPA had 
considered several alternatives like the presidential system, the cabinet 
system, and the committee system, but quite understandably did not 
come to any specific recommendation since the decision for any structural 
reform in the urban local bodies should necessarily be a political one 

audits precise form would also have to suit a specific situation. 

Ten years have since gone by and no major effort has been made 
m this respect. One would be tempted to think that structural change 
m the urban local bodies did not matter any more and possibly other 
reforms-both internal and external-have been carried out to obviate 
the necessity of the structural reform. That such a conclusion would be 
erroneous need not be underlined. Yet, in all probability, things would 
have been allowed to drift, as it were, but for the fact that the West 
Bengal Le^slative Assembly has passed in May 1980 the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation Bill 1980 which has adopted a Mayor-in-Council 
form of municipal government for the city of Calcutta. This system 
has very close resemblance to the cabinet system of government. This 
has certainly revived interest and debate on the issue of reform of the 
^^97^ “ preparation since the middle 

of 1978 and during these two years that it took to be finally legislated 

the contents of the draft Bill had generated considerable interest in the 
country. 

It IS not quite self-evident, however, as to why this particular form of 
government was finally adopted for Calcutta. One wouid not also kiw 
as to whether an analysis of the pros and cons of the other possible 
models were analysed before selecting this particular form. In the absence 
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of any other information it may be presumed that the fact that this 
form of government was constitutionally prevalent in the country must 
have finally weighed with the authorities; also perhaps, because the ethos 
and the mores of this form of government would be more acceptable and 
in tune with the rest of the country. Evidently the practices and demands 
of the cabinet system of government are more known to the political 
executives and this acquaintance may have prompted the final selectiom 
more than any other factor like that of institutional viability and opera- 
tional efficiency of such a form of government at the city level. 

For instance, it is possible to argue that the objectives of ‘participa- 
tion’ and ‘efficiency’, relevant as they have been in the local government 
throughout the last two centuries, would be achieved in a greater mea- 
sure in this structure. Nobody, of course, can deny the validity of these 
two objectives; in fact, the validity if anything has increased; but to 
what extent they could be conflicting and/or converging would still 
remain a major area for enquiry in terms of organisational analysis. 

Then again, in what way can it be said that the corporation of 
Calcutta needed this institutional reform when some other city corpora- 
tions like Bombay, Afamedabad, Bangalore, Pune and Madras have not 
yet felt the necessity of any such reform even though the latter bodies: 
are no less efficient than the former? Is this criterion of efficiency,^ 
therefore, independent of the criterion of participation? Can the other 
civic bodies mentioned be called less democratic than the proposed civic 
body in Calcutta? Even more importantly, since all the city corporations 
today have the same kind of structure— the elected councillors in 
the Corporation, the Standing Committees and the Commissioner — 
what made the corporation of Calcutta much less efficient and much 
less organised than the other bodies given the same structural pattern? 
The answers to these questions could be the possible areas of further 
investigations. 

Students of organisational science often claim that there is a direct 
relationship between the structure of an organisation and the processes 
which that structure is expected to sustain. They would also argue' 
that a change in management structure does not necessarily bring about 
a change in the management process. Basically, the Mayor-in-Council 
system, as the cabinet system of government in the local body is 
described, is a structural reform and is not an internal management' 
reform. The former does not guarantee the latter. What it does initially, 
however, is to meet the perennial criticism of the existing structure of 
the city corporations in India whereby an artificial and legal separation 
between the deliberative and the executive wings has been carried out 
leading thereby to contradictions and bottlenecks. If the relationship 
between the structure and the process in the local government has to be 
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established and facilitated, in terms of not only external characteristics 
but also internal management process, then only the political and 
administrative validity and legitimacy of any institutional reform in the 
local government can be defended. Our process of enquiry, therefore, 
will have to be directed towards identifying how through this internal 
management process the new Mayor-in-Council structure has to be 
installed and strengthened. 

It is important to realise that the implications in reforming the 
organisational structure of the Corporation, in the form of Mayor-in- 
Council lie in several important areas. In the first place, the functions 
of the Corporation and the wherewithals to carry them out along with 
the regulatory and the sanctioning mechanisms, would be an area which 
need to be regrouped and redefined. Secondly, the decision-making 
mechanism itself will be streamlined as the Mayor-in-Council, as a more 
compact body, would be able to take decisions quicker and hopefully 
much better, than the array of Standing Committees. Consequently, 
the Mayor-in-Council should have opportunites to arrive at comprehen- 
sive action programmes at the city level. Within the Mayor-in-Council, 
however, and given the ethos of party behaviour and political democracy 
in the country, the Mayor will have considerable freedom to act. Such 
freedom he could enjoy either by the inherent sanction of the legislation 
itself or through delegated powers from the Mayor-in-Council, and also 
by those which he can assume through conventions and his force of per- 
sonality. Further, if the Mayor-in-Cpuncil has been made accountable 
to the Corporation as a corporate body with the usual parliamentary 
checks and balances, then the collective responsibility of the Mayor-in- 
Council along with its accountability to the Corporation will ensure a 
more responsible and developmental attitude in its work than has been 
possible hitherto by the Standing Committees. In fact, all these possibili- 
ties have been envisaged and enshrined in the Calcutta Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act 1980 to a great extent. One must, however, hasten to add that 
operationalisation of these concepts and practices wiU depend on an 
intelligent and responsible leadership; primarily that of the Mayor himself, 
since he will be the political executive at the municipal governmental level 
on whom will depend the future success of the Mayor-in-Council system. 

But the Mayor will require the Municipal Commissioner to help 
him in this work. If the decision making mechanisms have to be stream- 
lined and improved, at the level of Mayor-in-Council and the Corpora- 
tion as a whole (not to speak of any other tier like Borough Committee, 
which the Calcutta Act has provided for), then the Municipal Commis- 
sioner as the principal administrative officer has to use his supervisory 
and controlling authority upon other executive heads to resolve the 
interface problems and assist the Mayor and the Mayor-in-Council to 
evolve norms and standards to hold together the diverse functions of 
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the Corporation as also the Mayor-in-Council itself. If the Mayor and 
the Municipal Commissioner establish rapport between themselves to 
act, to guide, to control and to take initiative; it will facilitate, envisage 
and institutionalise the decision-making processes in the Mayor-in- 
Council and the Corporation. The option rests as much with the 
Mayor as with the Municipal Commissioner. 

Jt may be tempting to show the analogy of the Chief Minister and 
the Chief Secretary in this respect. While some of the conventions and 
the practices at the State Government level in this respect may be worth 
emulating, it will be improper to extend it beyond what the Mayor-in 
Council system would provide. In the State Government the dcpart- 
mentarsecretaries are primarily responsible to the cabinet Ministers 
while the Chief Secretary serves as the service and the administrative 
head in matters where his interventions are sought or he thinks that 
he should intervene suo moto. The officers of the departments of the 
Corporation on the other hand are primarily responsible to the Munici- 
pal Commissioner and through him to the Mayor and the Mayor-in- 
Council. The choice, therefore, rests with the Mayor and the 
Mayor-in-Council to what extent they will allow the Municipal Commis- 
sioner to act not only as something of a Chief Secretary but also as a 
Cabinet Secretary (/.£?., the instrument of the Mayor-in-Council) and 
as the Principal Secretary^to the Mayor (he,, the Mayor’s own eyes and 
cars). 

Much, therefore, depends on how such relationship and linkages 
among the Mayor, the Mayor-in Council, the Municipal Commissioner 
and other key officers are drawn. The pertinent observation which can 
be made in this context is that the stimulus for the structural reform of 
the Corporation has not come from within the Corporation as a body 
politic itself but more as an external imperative. 

It is also significant, at least in the Calcutta case, that the two major 
structural (/.e., legislative) changes which have been brought about in 
the Municipal Corporation recently-— the one in 1951 and the other in 
1980 were both enacted during a period of supersession of the civic 
body by the State Government. In other words, it is the State Govern- 
ment’s own thought process which has been reflected in the legislations 
affecting the structural reforms and the Corporation has been made to 
accept it almost as a fait accompli. It is also interesting to see that 
whatever amendments in the existing legislation of the Municipal 
Corporation have been made so far to improve some aspects of the 
functionings of the local body, it is not the Corporation as a civic body 
which has moved the State Government to make such amendments for 
the improvement of the civic administratjon, it has been the State 
Government’s own realisation (sometimes on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner). The Corporation, therefore, has always been made 
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to admit— without questioning— the consequences of external adjudica- 
tions upon itself. 

It cannot be gainsaid, therefore, that the Municipal Corporation 
itself, if it were still an elected body, would have pressed for a major 
structural reform of the kind now effected. As has been found in 
various studies, the existing pattern of the Corporation-Commissioner- 
Standing Committee being the three coordinates of the power structure- 
have also developed a mutually-reinforcing system al belt at a particular 
level of efficiency and integration, which would have generated no 
forceful pressure on the State Government for a drastic structural 
reform. Since the participants stand to gain in some measure from the 
prevalent system, notwithstanding its weakness and inefficiency, and 
since rewards of any new structural system could not be anticipated 
and compared with those in hand, the demand for structural reforms 
by the elected Corporation would have really meant a leap in the 
unknown and uncertain dark. If this observation is correct then one 
hypothesis could be that a fundamental structural reform like the Mayor 
in-Council is what the civic body, when re-elected, might accept with 
scepticism as a system to be encouraged and maintained, and therefore, 
all the institutionalisation of the internal management process which we 
have been talking about may not be realisable for some time. The 
structural reforms, in that case, would be seen as a measure which has 
been thrust by external forces and the thrust of responsibility for its 
success should, therefore, come from the external sources also. The 
other conclusion could be that till such time as the new councillors, 
including the Mayor-in-Council, would be able to locate their power 
and their respective positions vis-a-vis the power groups and the interest- 
groups within the Corporation body politic, the new structure will be 
accepted for some time. 

After the calculations have been worked out and the bargains have been 
struck, the elected councillors will revalue the new structure in terms of 
gains made and the losses sustained and optimally support or detract 
from the new system, as the case may be. All these, therefore, raise the 
third more important observation, i.e., till such a situation settles down, 
will the internal management improvement process be also deferred or be 
proceeded with? What will be the new Corporation’s ethos to start with, 
the presence or the absence of which will help or hinder early formula- 
tion and quick rooting by the new management process? Here again, the 
Mayor as a leader of the ruling majority of the Corporation and as the 
chief political executive on the one hand, and the Municipal Commisr 
sioner as the principal administrative officer on the other, will be 
required to play a combined role of caution, intervention and the leader- 
ship with tact and wisdom on which the initial success or failure of the 
new system will depend. In more senses than one, in the municipal 
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corporation arena/ as never before hitherto, we may yet see a more 
purposeful co-existence of political judgement and leadership along with 
administrative management and interventions under the Mayor-in- 
Council system. 

A major contribution of the Mayor-in-Council system of the city 
government will be to bring back political sanction to city administra- 
tion. Perhaps, the word ‘politicalisation’ will be safe to use in this 
context since all administration take place in apolitical atmosphere. 
Like all developmental administration, city administration also is politi- 
cal in the sense of being involved in resource allocation, resource 
mobilisation and resource accumulation as in other political activity 
more commonly understood in the sense of patronge, power and 
participation. The existing structure of the city corporation perhaps 
does not admit of political activity in the sense we have proposed to use 
the word here. Indeed, over the last several decades politics in the city 
administration and city politics have been mixed up both as concepts 
and as practices, and have come to be used in common parlance in a 
pejorative sense. This is unfortunate but tnis is due to the historicity of 
the urban local bodies in the country, especially taking into account the 
tumultuous decades of the 20s to the 50s. Greatioa of new development 
authorities with a view to expedite and insulate the development plan- 
ning and investment processes from municipal politics can be ascribed 
to this gradual decline of the level of participation, the values of city 
politics and municipal politics that have been earlier widespread in the 
country. 

City development has, therefore, been seen as something to be kept 
separate from politics and the original exercise in this respect can, of 
course, be traced to the creation of the City improvement Irusts. The 
institutional reflection of this non-political development processes has 
been to create nominated bodies for the Improvement Trusts and the 
Development Authorities. This process was perhaps getting to be coun- 
ter-productive insofar as, on the one hand, claims for participation were 
rising and, on the other hand, the level of efficiency of the delivery 
systems was failing, added to which was the need for more and more 
complex planning and developmental decisions that were required to be 
taken. If the Mayor-in-Council, given the political, executive, the deci- 
sion-making and participatory roles that it could command, helps in 
the process of a healthy and dynamic restoration of the nexus between 
development and politics, it can be said to have achieved a very major 
success in the furtherance of the interests of the urban local bodies. 

If this really happens, or at least threatens to happen, it will very 
directly raise many inter-institutional questions relating to the total city 
administration framework in which, in addition to the Mayor-in-Council 
which will run the city corporation, there may be other institutions, like, 
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the development authorities, improvement trilsts, special authorities 
coacerned with allied functions and sharing the powers of urban planning 
and development. The task-boundaries of these institutions, therefore, 
will have to be redefined in relation to the identification as to which 
of all these bodies would be the 'Mother Body’ for the city. Obviously, 
the Municipal Corporation under the Mayor-in-Council will claim to be 
a mother body which would redefine and re-allocate the resources and 
activities of other bodies. The basic contention here is that given the 
existence of local government as a constitutional level of activity, there 
is very little opportunity to divorce politics from development and 
attempts should be made so that a convergence of both takes place in 
the local governmental structure in the form of a Mayor-in-Gouncil City 
Corporation. Patently, there cannot be plural sources of action and 
influence-sharing in government. 

If the validity of such a level and function of urban local government 
is accepted, then a new landmark can also be expected to be established 
between the city government and the state government. Here again, the 
tradition hitherto in the country has been a mixture of neglect, depend- 
ence, mistrust and sporadic interests, which have been mutually reinforc- 
ed by bilateral misconceptions. The relevant questions in this respect 
will be: to what extent the state government will be agreeable to 
decentralise necessary powers and functions? To what extent devolu- 
tion, sharing and new allotment of resources will be made for the 
urban local bodies? To what extent the existing attitudinal (as distinct 
from polemical and rhetorical) differences towards the urban and the 
rural local government by the same state government will be main- 
tained? To what extent urban leadership and training will be deemed 
crucial as part of institutional building? To what extent participation 
and politicking will be distinguished? To what extent the state govern- 
menf s own functional roles be allowed to be modified to help in the 
growth of the urban local government? It will be positively harmful 
not to recognise that reform of the urban local government, especially 
like introducing a powerful Mayor-in-Council system in the city 
corporations, cannot be the end of it. Such a reform predicates certain 
internal metamorphosis of the state governmental structure and policy 
thinking in its turn which must be carried out in order not to stultify 
the growth of the newly reformed organisation. Thus the structural 
reform of the city corporation should be seen as one way of initiating 
the reverse process of reforming the structure of at least some parts of 
the state government also. If it appears proximate, let it be so; but let 
it not go unrecognised, □ 



STRUCTURAL CHANGES AND PERFORMANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS: PROSPECTS FOR 
MAYOR-IN-COUNCIL IN CALCUTTA 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 


D.D. MALHOTRA 


A MONGST THE municipal corporations of India, Calcutta Munici- 
/\. pal Corporation is unique in many ways. Its history is closely 
knit with the vital role the city played as a capital of India till 1912, as 
a base for educational, social and political renaissance, in providing 
leadership to the freedom movement and is being a nerve centre for 
economic activities of a large and densely populated part of India. The 
portrait of the history of its structural changes, the type of which no 
other municipal corporation has experienced, gives the deep impressions 
of conflicts arising out of the impulses behind local government idealism 
and those dictated by the expediency of governance at higher level, 
triggered by the gap between the expected behaviour of the formal 
Structure and the power dynamics of the civic leadership and various 
elite groups. The city, its local government and the civic administra* 
tion have suffered in the process. The Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1980 is the latest attempt, amongst a series of those made since the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 (the Mackenzie Act) in introducing 
structural reforms with a view to obtain improvement in the perform- 
ance of the corporation. An attempt in this article is made to highlight 
some of the factors critical to the performance ofthe Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation and examine the likely impact of the envisaged structure 
under the Act of 1980. 

In viewing the performance characteristics of local bodies, it is neces- 
sary to keep a distinction between their intrinsic weaknesses and imposed 
infirmities, since the former may be the effect of the latter in some cases, 
the cause in others, whereas the cause and effect relationship may be 
extremely complex when the State Government and its bureaucracy has 
little willingness to share power and influence with the local government 
institutions. If their dependency on the State Government is perpetually 
fostered by the inadequacy of their financial resources arising out of 
the limited scope of their revenue base, and if their role and functions 
are circumscribed and their importance reduced by more powerful state 
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government agencies operating within their jurisdiction, structural 
surgery may have only a marginal effect on their performance unless the 
structure of state-local government and inter-organisational relationships 
are brought in line with the objectives of the reforms. The changes 
incorporated in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act are based on 
the assumption that intrinsic weaknesses of the Corporation arise out 
of its structural dysfuncvionalities. The prospect for its performance 
improvement is heavily based on the validity of this assumption. An 
analysis of its structural changes carried out in the past would help in 
formulating certain propositions against which the characteristics of the 
new system can examined. 

THE SOURCES OF CORPORATION’S STRUCTURAL DILEMMA 

The first time the structural controversy in the history of the 
corporation was triggered off by the Bengal (The Calcutta Municipal) 
Act No. in of 1899 (the Mackenize Act), when it substantially curtailed 
the powers of the elected representafives, it discarded the earlier 
constitution of the Municipal Act of 1888 which vested the powers in 
the Council without granting any specific powers to the government 
appointed Chairman who was also the executive head. The breakdown 
of municipal administration, under this system was attributed to the 
paralysis and demoralisation of the officers and staff caused by the proli- 
feration of committees, the way they functioned and the councillors 
*‘who came forward to contest elections not out of love for the 
public service, but of a regard for their own personal advantage. When 
it came to the question of making appointments in the municipality, there 
was canvassing, there was jobbery, there was even corruption.”^ It was 
expressed that '‘No reasonable being can suppose that an executive, 
hampered by the possibility of interference by any one of a series of 
multifarious committees, and watched by a complaints committee which 
any grievance monger can set in action, can administer successfully the 
affairs of a great city.”® The dominant objective of the Act of 1899 
was to reduce the Commissioners" (Councillors) “break power and to 
add the vigour to the executive authority”, It had before it the Bombay 
model as laid down under Bombay Municipal Corporation Act of 
1888 which separated the executive and the deliberative wings and distri- 
buted the statutory powers amongst the three coordinate authorities, 
that is, the Corporation, its Standing Committees and the Commissioner 

iReshab Choudhuri, Calcutta : Story of Government, Orient Longmans, New 
Delhi, 1973, p. 170. 

Risiey, on 1 9th March, I89S, Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings (1898), 
p. 34, quoted from Calcutta: Story of Government, op. cit., p. 167. 
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appointed by the government, leaving out the Mayor as head of the 
deliberative wing and as the first citizen occupying essentially a ceremo- 
nial office. The predominance of the Bombay model can be best gauged 
by the fact that it has been widely followed, even after colonial rule, in 
shaping the destiny of the municipal corporations in India. Its extension 
to Calcutta was extensively debated and its modified version was first 
introduced through the Calcutta Municipal Act 1899. It incorporated 
those features of Bombay model which were considered unpopular and 
left out the provisions which popularised the system. It established the 
three coordinate authorities— the Chairman (government appointed 
official), the Corporation (the Council) and its General Committee, both 
of which were presided over by the Chairman. Thus, the Chairman 
became the pivot around which the deliberative and the executive wings 
functioned. The powers of the Council were curtailed and executive state 
control was introduced. Even though the Corporation enjoyed lesser 
autonomy than the Bombay Municipal Corporation, its General Com- 
mittee was vested with more powers than its Bombay counterpart— the 
Standing Committee— in framing bye-laws, in* matters of contracts, 
appointments, appeals, etc. As a protest against the new constitution, 
elected representatives including Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea resigned 
from the Corporation. 

Despite the enormous unpopularity of the new structure, substantial 
and significant administrative reorganisation was carried out. For the 
first time, the work of the Corporation was decentralised by setting up 
four districts, each having a district health officer, a building surveyor 
and an engineer with their respective establishments representing health, 
building and newly amalgamated engineering and conservancy depart- 
ment. The creation of the district committees comprising of local coun- 
cillors was attempted, but enjoying no powers, they did not function.. The 
improvements in the administrative system were overshadowed by the 
unpopularity of and controversies over the governmental structure which 
combined the deliberative and executive leadership in the government- 
appointed Chairman who could hardly satisfy the demands of both the 
functions. The Decentralisation Commission of 1907 noted the popular 
demand for change and recommended a Government structure similar 
to the Bombay Model and finally, the Calcutta Municipal of 1917 
was introduced in Legislative Council with a view to implement its 
recommendations. The BiH was, however, withdrawn in view of the 
constitutional development in India following the Montagu-Clielmsford 
Reforms under which the local-self government became a transferred 
subject 
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DEMOCRATISING THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT: SUPREMACY ■ 

OF THE COUNCIL OR THE COUNCILLOR? 

The strEcture of the Calcutta niunicipal government was subjected to 
radical changes by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, who, as the first Indian 
Local Self-Government Minister, was the architect of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill of 1921, which became the Act of 1923. His design was 
shaped by his objective 'to establish in this great city, the essential 
principles of democracy— the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people’. He further stated at the time of introducing 
the Bill that "you cannot have an advanced modern system at the top 
with mediaeval formulae working vigorously at the bottom. You cannot 
have a golden turret mounted on a decaying and crumbling edifice. Our 
self-governing institutions must form a compact, consistent and harmo- 
nious whole”.® 

The new legislation had the following structural characteristics of the 
municipal government of Calcutta: 

{a) The supremacy of the Council was restored to what it was prior 
to 1899 by vesting all the powers in it except those relating to 
assessment and elections. 

{b) The position of the Chairman was abolished. Its deliberative 
and executive roles were split. The deliberative wing was to be 
presided over by a Mayor to be appointed as the head of the 
executive wing. 

(c) The powers of appointment and termination and of determin- 
ing the salary and conditions of service of the Chief Executive 
Officer vested in the Council. However, the exercise of these 
powers was subject to the approval of the Provincial 
Government. 

(d) The General Committee was abolished. The Council could deter- 
mine and delegate any of its powers and duties. The provision 
was also laid down for constitution of district committees 
comprising of councillors representing constituencies within 
the districts. It was expected that the Council would delegate 
adequate powers to them in order to play a crucial role in carry- 
ing forward the movement of bringing the government nearer to 
the people. 

Apart from these changes, the size of the Corporation and its 
jurisdiction were expanded. The amendments of this legislation between 


*K«shab Choudhuri, op, cit., p. 337. 
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t$23 and 1947 did not alter this basic structure. But some of them 
did reflect the conditions while others increased tensions and 
sharpened the conflicts, particularly those arising out of the intro- 
duction of communal electorate, under which the structure was to 
operate. 

Since the authority of the Corporation was concentrated in its 
Council and functionally scattered amongst its various Standing 
Committees, the performance of the system became critically 
dependent upon the way councillors perceived the authority 
and exercised it. The authority had essentially two components: one the 
authority to lay down policies and to ensure accountability of the exe- 
cutive system, and the other, the authority to execute the policies. It 
was for the collective bodies, the Council and its Standing Committees, 
to evolve their role primarily around the first component and delegating 
the second to the executive system. But if the perception of eacfi 
councillor failed to recognise the distinction between the two components 
of authority and led him to believe that it was he who was the source 
of authority and not the collective body of which he was the part, 
the inevitable consequences would be the total fragmentation of fcoth 
the deliberative and executive wings despite strong structural linkage 
between the two through the allocation of formal authority. The neces- 
sary integration within the system, under the circumstances, could only 
emerge out of a pattern of leadership skills and behaviour which could 
articulate those values of political conduct and exercise of authority that 
were independent of parochial and particularistic bases of securing power 
in governmental structure. 

While the Mackenzie Act of 1899 was based on the disbelief in the 
integrity of character of the councillors, the new Act rested on a faith 
that the democratic structure would create conditions for the emergence 
of the desired leadership pattern, cause the transformation in perception 
of authority from personal to institutional context, and thereby evolve 
necessary congruence between the political structure and behaviour com- 
patible with it. Unfortunately, none of these logically deduced normative 
proposition by themselves had the operational force to neutralise the 
pressures of realities which were being shaped by the "‘unfavourable 
climate of abnormal political and social circumstances’*^ of Calcutta 
city. The assumption of institutional authority by the councillor^ 
without the voluntary restrains essential for its collective exercise effec- 
tively and the absence of articulation of certain superordinate goals 
linked with organisational objectives, left each councillor to freely res- 
pond to social cleavages and narrower interests of a limited electo- 

*A!i Ashraf, The City Government of Calcutta: A Study of Inertia, Ash Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1966, p. 80. 
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rate or his personal goals. It left a wide scope for nepotism and corrup- 
tion to permeate through all the quarters of municipal administration. 
The councillors ‘'took the task of administration in their own hands and 
though not in actual touch with departmental work, they appointed and 
promoted the staff’\® On the other hand, the tension and conflicts 
between the elected and nominated councillors, worsened by the injec- 
tion of communal electorate and widespread factionalism were the con- 
ditions under which the superordinate goals for collective exercise of 
authority because external to the organisation. “The Corporation was used 
as a platform for national rather than civic causes and its leaders courted 
arrest and imprisonment not so much in the interest of a city in distress 
as in the interest of a nation in making.”® While it created and fostered 
strained relationship with the Provincial Government, the internalisation 
of these goals for the purposes of giving policy and direction to execu- 
tive system excessively politicised the civic administration impairing its 
ability to function. Under the circumstances, those very aspects of 
structural strength of the constitution under the Act of 1923, which 
sought to install democratic local government institution, became the 
characteristics of its defects and weakness for achieving specifically 
stated obligations to deliver civic services. Its internal deficiencies got 
aggravated and exposed by its failure to deal with abnormal conditions 
caused by massive influx of people to Calcutta during the Bengal Famine 
of 1942-43. World War 11 and the partition of the country in 1947. The 
collapse of the system was recognised by the Mayor of Calcutta when 
in 1947 he admitted severe financial crises and made serious allegations of 
maladministration against the councillors and the civic officials. In 1948, 
the State Government insrituted a Commission of Inquiry (Biswas Com- 
mission) with a view ‘to investigate and report to government on all 
matters relating to finance and administration of the Corporation and the 
working of the Act of 1923/ 

Biswas Commission held the councillors responsible for the 
‘deplorable conditions’ and for reducing the position of the chief execu- 
tive officer to that of abject dependence and powerless “to withstand 
their threats and their blandishments”. It farther observed that “the 
Corporation executive must no doubt also bear their share of responsi- 
bility for what has happened, but the root cause of the malady afflicting 
the Corporation must ... be ultimately traced to the councillors who in 
fact exercised a most baneful influence over the Executive”.’ It laid 

^All Ashraf, op, cit, p. 80. 

*md., p. 80. 

’West Berjgal, Local Self-Government Department, Report of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration Investigation Commission, Aliporc* 1950, Vol. L, Part I (Interim Report), 

p, 2. ' ' ■ -■ 
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stress on the need to improve the quality of councillors and the separation 
of the legislative and executive functions in order to prevent the abuse® 
and malpractices which had crippled the functioning of the civic body; 
The strong belief that the Bombay Model would be suitable to effec- 
tively satisfy Calcutta’s need shaped the basic design of the Corporation’s 
structure under the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951. 

ECOLOGICAL EFFICACY OF THE BOMBAY MODEL 

While continuing to vest the municipal government of Calcutta in 
the Corporation, that is, its Council, the Act of 1951, as in the case of 
the Bombay Model, laid down that it ^‘shall not be entitled to exercise or 
discharge any powers, duties or functions expressly assigned by or under 
this Act or any other law to a Standing Committee or to the Commis- 
sioner”.® It was assumed that the Bombay Model of separation of deli- 
berative and executive functions and of having an independent Commis- 
sioner, appointed by the State Government, as head of the executive 
wing enjoying statutory powers, would be the most effective form of 
civic government for Calcutta. In fact, such an assumption has become 
the bases of adoption of the Bombay Model for designing the urban 
local government for the larger cities of India, despite the data which 
tend to contradict this assumption. While the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation continues to function with a credibility lending strength to 
the assumption, the majority of the municipal corporations in India, 
however, remain under supersession indicating its invalidity under differ- 
ent ecological conditions and criticality of some factors independent of 
its structural design. 

The Sattanathan Committee, set up to examine the administration of 
the Madras Municipal Corporation, which had also adopted the Bombay 
Model, observed that ‘it is impossible to make a clear demarcation 
between the deliberative wing and the executive wing. In the system of 
autonomous administration as contemplated in the Act, the deliberative 
wing is the Mayor, the Council and the Committees, are not simply a 
subordinate legislature or a mere rule-making body. The Council is also 
an administrative body exercising powers unlike the state legislature”.® It 
observed that the Council directly controls and directs the administra- 
tion both by its resolutions and through the proceedings of the Com- 
mittees, and work of every department comes within the control, 
direction and criticism of one committee or the other”. These features 

*Sec. 24(1) of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951. 

^Report on Madras Corporation Administration, Government of Tamil Nadu, 
Madras, 1978, VoL 11, p. 414. 
p, 365. 
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of the Bombay Model were held responsible for the politicisation of the 
day-to-day administration, which in turn, was considered as the 
root cause of *the deterioration in discipline amonst the officers and 
the statf.* The malady was attributed to *‘a deep rooted belief amongst 
certain section of councillors and political aspirants, that the coun- 
cillors constitute the supreme authority as far as Corporation affairs 
are concerned and, therefore, every councillor should have a say in accep- 
tance of tenders, in selection of contractors, in the appointment of all 
grades of officers and staff other than those appointed by the State, not 
withstanding the statutory provision that the Commissioner is the Chief 
Executive’*.^! 

If the intention behind the adoption of the Bombay Model through 
the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951 was to insulate the executive from 
the ‘banefuf influence of the councillors and to reduce the scope of politi- 
cisation of the day-to-day administration, the observations of the Satta- 
nathan Committee, in the case of Madras, reveal its limitations. While 
examining the causes of inertia in the case of Calcutta Municipal Corpo- 
ration, Ali Ashraf attributes them to certain major disabilities.^^ The 
following three disabilities which flow from the structural characteristics 
of the Bombay Model arc: 

(i) the separation of the legislative and executive powers in a 
manner that renders unified and sustained civic leadership 
impassible; 

(//) the duality of government between popularly-elected represen- 
tatives and a chief executive officer appointed by the State 
Government, which encourages irresponsibility, ‘buck passing^ 
and deadlock; and 

(Hi) the lack of a pivot of centre of decision-making, as municipal 
government is divided between three coordinate authorities, of 
which the Corporation has in practice abdicated its responsibi- 
lities and is in any case too unwieldy a body for decisive action, 
the several Standing Committees are distinct and uncoordina- 
ted cells of ineffectiveness, and the Commissioner is a frustrated 
independent. 

Another important disability which may as well be shared by other 
civic bodies is “the narrow scope of Corporation functions, which limit 
its authority in the city, and encourages a feeling of indifference within 
and towards it; and the paucity of its financial resources, which renders 
it incapable of exerting what little authority it does possess’*. In any 

^^Reporf on Madras Corporation Administration, op. cit., p. STL 

i*A!i Ashraf, op, cii,, pp. 79-80. 
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case, the Calcutta Municipal Corporation was again superseded in 
March 1972. From amongst the five charges of incompetency and four 
of persistent defaults,^* one of the most crucial to all, was the charge of 
its “failure to raise suflacient funds to meet the basic needs of the 
citizens”. The powers of the deliberative wing were conferred on an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the State Government. The basic assumption 
again is that, it is the deliberative wing which is responsible for the 
poor performance of the civic body. 

Supersession, instead of the review of the basic structure, has been 
the common response of the state governments. The Sattanathan 
Committee examined the cabinet system as an alternative for intro- 
duction of a responsible government. It observed that “one argument 
in favour of this system is that when power and responsibility arc 
combined, politicisation or indirect pressures to exercise patronage will 
diminish. When a councillor becomes responsible for a department 
or a group of departments, he will realise his limitation and appreciate 
the need for financial discipline. The officers need not suffer indirect 
pressure, but obtain formal written order....” But the Committee was 
quick to point out that “However attractive this idea may be, we think 
it is premature to try this experiment.”^* Bengal has a different tradi- 
tion, and its government, in keeping with the tradition, has chosen to 
adopt the alternative structure for the municipal corporation of Calcutta 
and it is to be seen as to how its performance characteristics undergo 
concomitant change. 

CHALLENGES BEFORE THE MAYOR-IN-COUNCIL 

There is no doubt that the most critical performance characteris- 
tics of a system arc its capacity to mobilise its resources and produc- 
tivity in their use. The autonomy and the performance of the local 
government are closely linked with the health of their financial and 
personnel administration. There may be legal or other external factors 
which inhibit the local body’s efforts or determine the scope of raising 
its resources particularly its revenue income. Within these limitations, 
however, if a civic body fails to tap the available resources from within 
the city, it would obviously continue to financially starve with a crippling 
effect on its ability to maintain the existing level of services, and cope 
successfully with the internal tensions and external problems arising out 
of the consequent low credibility. 

The comparative data of growth of revenue income and expenditure 

“For details see Sivaprasad Samaddar, Calcutta h. The Corporation of Calcutta. 
Calcutta, 1978, p. xlv. 

t*Report on Madras Corporation Administration, op. clt., p. 372. 
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between 1960-77 of the municipal corporations of eight metropolitan 
cities of India given in Appendix I reveal that: 

(а) Percentage growth rate of income and expenditure, as summar- 
ised in Table 1, is the lowest in the case of Calcutta. 

(б) While in the case of first three cities, that is Bombay, Delhi and 
Pune, the percentage growth rate of revenue income is higher 
than that of the expenditure, in the case of other cities, the expen- 
diture has grown at a faster rate than the revenue income. 

(c) Except in the case of Bombay during 1960-61 and 1970 71 and 
Bangalore during 1975-77, when revenue income has been more 
than the expenditure, in other municipal corporations, during the 
period 1960-77, the expenditure has exceeded their revenue in- 
come and the gap between the two is widening, indicating their 
■ growing dependency on the grants from their respective state 
governments. 


Table 1 PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH OF REVENUE INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1960-61 TO 1976-77 


City 

Income 

Expenditure 
1960-61 == 100 

L Bombay 

881.48 

718.43 

ai' 3>ellii 

791.00 

697.22 

3. Pane 

717.31 

714.69 

4. Bangalore 

593.18 

737.92 

5. Ahmedabad 

570.86 

728.81 

6. Kanpur 

349.64 

378.84 

7, Madras 

* 

825.15 

8, Calcutta 

235.05 

259.34 


*In the case of Madras, the data for 1970-71 are available and an increase of 
282.55 per cent in income had already taken place by that year. 


‘ The Calcutta municipal corporation has not only the lowest growth 
rate of revenue income and expenditure in monetary terms but also in 
real terms. If we apply the price index of 1960-61 as 100 and deflate the 
data for the subsequent years, the revenue income and expenditure has 
been declining. At the present level of its financial resources and growth 
rate of its rdvehae income, the Calcutta Municipal Corporation cannot 
be expected to prevent the deterioration in the standard of civic 
services. The setting up of special agencies such as the Calcutta Metro- 
polittn " lOevdbpmeat Authority, the Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
the Calcutta hletrc^olitan Water Supply and Sanitation Authority, State 
Housing e|c„ to finance or undertake the improvement of civic 

infrastructure can jSqpplemcnt efforts of the Corporation as they have 
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done in the past. But the continuation of the existing pattern of 
fragmentation of otherwise highly interrelated civic functions amongst 
these more powerful state agencies and the existing area! base of the 
municipal cox^poration, will leave with it those range of functions that 
offer limited scope for the demonstration of significance and impGrtance 
of the major reform attempt in the design of urban government 
particularly for metropolitan areas. The basic challenge before the new 
system, which is intended to attract better leadership than in the past, 
and articulate and strengthen the leadership role through restructuring 
the decision-making processes is to increase its revenue income. If the 
new system does succeed in getting a strong leadership for meeting this 
challenge, it would, however, soon discover that it must secure reorder- 
ing of inter-organisational relationship within the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District, without which it would be difficult to build the credibility of the 
new system. One of the most crucial factors in the success of the Bom- 
bay Model is the dominant role of its Corporation in inter-organisational 
relationship within the Bombay Metropolitan Region. If the Mayor- 
in-Council system is to prove better than the Bombay Model, for the 
governance of metropolitan cities of India, it is doubtful whether it will 
get a fair opportunity to do so unless the existing conditions imposed by 
the more powerful state agencies undergo modifications favourable to its 
role. Nevertheless, the capacity of the new system to increase the revenue 
income of the Corporation of Calcutta, within the above constraints^ 
will remain an important test of its success. 

Another important characteristic of performance is the productivity 
in the use of resources mobilised. One of the indicators of this 
characteristic is the percentage of revenue income and expenditure 
spent on establishment. The data on total wages and salaries paid to 
all employees which constitute the establishment expenditure and the 
rate of its growth during the period 1960-61 to 1976-77 are given at 
Appendix II, It also gives the establishment expenditure as a percentage 
of revenue income and expenditure. It will be observed that in the 
case of Calcutta only, the establishment expenditure was in excess of 
the Corporation’s total revenue income during 1970-71 (108.59 per cent) 
and 1975-76 (106.23 per cent). While in the case of Bangalore, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Pune, the percentage of revenue income and 
expenditure spent on establishment varied from 27 to 45 per cent during 
the period 1960-76, in other municipal corporations, the variation has 
been from 45 to 108 per cent. Table 2 gives the comparative data for 
the year 1976-77. 

While Delhi and Calcutta municipal corporations were spending a 
large proportion of their revenue income and expenditure on establish- 
ment, Its rate of growth 'in 1976-77 over 1960-61 has been 897.99 per 
cent in Delhi as compared to 370.17 per cent in the case of Calcutta. 
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But Delhi had mobilised during the same period more resources than 
Calcutta; the increase in revenue income and expenditure being 791.00 
per cent and 687.22 (per cent respectively in comparison to Calcutta’s 
235.05 per cent and 259.34 per cent. Even if we recognise that civic 
services by their very nature involve higher establishment expenditure, it 
can thus be assumed that at the same proportion of establishment ex- 
penditure to revenue income and expenditure, there has been more expan- 
sion in the capacity to spend on civic services in Delhi vis-a-vis Calcutta. 


Table 2 ESTABLISHMENT EXPENDITURE: ITS GROWTH AND 
RELATIONSHIP WITH REVENUE INCOME AND EXPEN- 
DITURE, 1976-77 



Establishment expenditure as a 
percentage of 

Percentage increase 
of Establishment 
Expenditure over 
1960-61 « IQO 

( — 

Revenue Income 

Expenditure 

1, Bangalore 

34.43 

34.29 

1114.53 

2. Bombay 

35.91 

45.81 

915.68 

3. Abmedabad 

31.27 

32.80 

782.15 

4. Pune 

42.44 

37.49 

727.96 

5. Kanpur 

60.55 

50.14 

347.60 

6. Calcutta 

88-37 

65.95 

370.17 

7. Delhi 

89.31 

65.86 

897.99 

8. Madras* 

50.27 

47.34 

314,54 

(1970-71) 





•In the case of Madras, the data given relate to the year 1970-71 and as such they 
are not comparable with those of other cities. For the relative position, the data for 
1970-71 for other cities given in Appendix II should be relied upon. 


The data on these performance characteristics during the period 
1960-61 to 1976-77 do not conclusively suggest that the performance of 
the municipal corporations superseded or during supersession has been 
better than when not superseded or those not superseded. In fact, in the 
case of Calcutta, the supersession in 1972 had little subsequent effect on 
the grounds on which it was superseded. Three years after the superses- 
sion, the Commissioner of the Corporation observed that “Our financial 
position started deteriorating right from the time of supersession’’.^' He 
further observes that the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951 gives ‘‘by cons- 
truction and theoretically most executive power to the Commissioner 
causing “centralisation for guarding against subversion of authority by 
the elected. In fact, the poor Commissioner is more vulnerable to union 


i*Saniaddar, op. cit., p. 29. 
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pressures^ particularly, when the balancing factor of councillors is not 
available during supersession”.^^ The Calcutta Corporation has highly po- 
liticised and unionised employees partly as a product of its own historical 
evolution discussed earlier and its impact on its internal management, 
partly aggravated by the changes in its political environments since 1951. 
The corporation structure under the Act of 1951, whether under super- 
session or not, apparently did not give it the capacity to deal with the 
power of the employees’ unions, causing a major imbalance between the 
revenue income and establishmenc expenditure. 

Personnel policies and practices shape and are shaped significantly 
by the employer-employee relations. Failure of the administrative sys- 
tem to evolve sound personnel management policies and practices lead to 
ad hocism in decision-making in response to specific pressures, throwing 
open the entire range of the personnel functions subject to collective 
bargaining. Stretched over a period of time, this trend could cause 
major distortions in the administrative structure and task systems within 
it, apart from creating a general climate of confrontation between the 
employees and their employer. In the case of a municipal corporation 
the question arises: who are the employers for the purposes of negotiation 
and settlement with the employees’ unions on various issues having a 
bearing on the performance of the organisation? The Commissioner is 
the head of the administrative system. He may be assisted by a few 
officers, who like him, have been deputed by the state government to 
the Corporation. Rest of the officers may themselves be the beneficiaries 
of the collective bargaining process insofar as the demands relate to 
matters connected with recruitment, promotion, salary structure, etc. in 
the case of the Calcutta ManicipalCorporalion, the elected council or the 
Mayor could not risk the displeasure of the electrorate in case of a strike 
by its employees paralysing the civic services crucial to day-to-day urban 
living. Nor its political and administraiive structure offered stength to 
those engaged in negotiation with about eighty unions representing the 
municipal employees. While under supersession in 1974, the Commis- 
sioner, who was also entrusted with the powers of the deliberative wing, 
observed that: “The anions feel that only a bureaucrat in the shape of a 
Commissioner is standing between them...and the^ goal of getting as much 
as possible by way of pay and allowance”.^’ When he raised the ques- 
tion “To whom does Calcutta belong— the 33 thousand Corporation 
employees or the 33 lakh citizens?”, the response of the unions he lelt was 
that “the Corporation cannot exist without workers and employees . , . 
It is not the look out of unions whether rules and regulations exist or 
not, whether and how regulations are framed or amended . . . While 



^*Samaddar, op, c//., p. 2. 
iKibid, p. 2. 
p. 5. 
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the industrial relations went on deteriorating, prior to supersession and 
subsequent to it, conceding to the unions’ demands after a strike or in 
order to prevent a strike, causing establishment expenditure to blow out 
of proportion to the capacity to mobilise additional income, there was 
no organised attempt within the internal management structure to put 
all the issues or ad hoc decisions in a proper perspective for better 
personnel management. Intriguingly, it were the employees’ unions 
which demanded the setting up of a Personnel Department for this 
purpose and which eventually was set up in 1974. Instances are not few 
or confined to the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, when the failure of 
the administration to discharge its responsibility in regard to personnel 
functions had led to a series of demands on matter falling within the 
purview of this responsibility. Rules governing various aspects of 
recruitment, promotions, transfers, disbursement of benefits, and service 
conditions are meant to promote and provide norms for ensuring 
objectivity, impartiality and fairness in decision-making. Where such 
norms have not yet become the dominant values of social and individual 
conduct, the formal organisation has to cultivate them through adoption 
of the rules. Frequently, it is observed that while the allegations of 
widespread nepotism, favouritism and corruption are voiced, the rules 
are either not framed or updated or are discarded wherever possible to 
allow the maximum unbridled discretion to the decision-makers. The 
bases of decisions and the ad hocism which they inevitably invite, breed 
discontentment amongst employees and lend legitimacy even to those 
demands of the trade unions which are difficult to be rationalised. 

THE BASES OF THE NEW STRUCTURE AND ITS 
SALIENT FEATURES 

The potential of the new structure to influence significantly the per- 
formance characteristics of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation pri- 
marily rests on the following propositions which constitute the bases of 
its design; 

(0 The political structure should be such that: (a) it creates a 
leadership role which can effectively link the deliberative and 
executive wings; (b) the executive functions of the leadership 
role will attract elected councillors with a quality of skills and 
talents which is necessary for interest aggregation and for 
coherent and purposive policy, direction and control over 
administrative system; (c) the accountability structure does not 
inhibit the growth of leadership role and skills or excessively 
constraint their exercise, while if does not act as a corrective 
mechanism without giving the ‘break-power’ to the councillors 
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as witnessed under the previous legislations. It should thus 
be more performance-oriented than concerned with scrutiny of 
day-to-day administration, {d) by combining the political 
power and executive resp<msibility in a clearly identifiable 
and accountable body, the system will rely less on ad hocism 
created by impulses to meet immediate expediency and it will 
demonstrate better capacity for policy planning and implemen- 
tation. It will also become politically effective to negotiate 
and settle relationship between the Corporation and its multi- 
tudes of employees’ unions on a basis more favourable to the 
productivity in civic services. 

07) While the statutorily autonomous executive wing is detrimental 
to the development and functioning of local government, it 
still needs state’s protection to discharge its role effectively. 
Moreover, there should be a congruence between the statutorily 
defined and functionally operative political and management 
structures. 

The strength of these propositions is essentially derived from the 
historical experience of the working of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion in the past and implicit in them are the assumptions regarding the 
working of the new design envisaged under the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1980. It is in this context that substantial differences in the salient 
features of the old and the new system become apparent. 

While in the earlier legislation, the Municipal Commissioner was 
one of the three statutory authorities, the other two being the Corpora- 
tion and the Standing Committee, the authorities are now the Corpora* 
tion, the Mayor-in-Council and the Mayor (Sec. 3). Thus, the 
various Committees which caused the fragmentation of the management 
structure and the autonomous character of the executive wing, derived 
from the recognition of the Municipal Commissioner as one of the 
statutory authorities, disappear in the new system. 

The Mayor-in-Council comprises of a Mayor to be elected by the 
Corporation from amongst themselves (Sec. 6), and a Deputy Mayor 
and not more than ten other elected members of the Corporation to be 
nominated by the Mayor (Sec. 8). The deliberative wing is to be 
headed by a Chairman to be elected' by the Corporation from amongst 
its elected members. Thus, Mayor is no longer the head of the delibera- 
tion wing. Tne executive powers of the Corporation which earlier vested 
in the Municipal Commissioner are now to be exercised by the Mayor-in 
Council (Sec. 32) which is to be collectively responsible to the Cor- 
poration (Sec. 8). The major instrument of ensuring the collective 
responsibility, however, is through the passing of a resolution by the 
Corporation in accordance with Sec. 7 for removing the Mayor from 
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office. The main stress is, thus, on the accountability of the Mayor, 
even though a wide range of powers vests in the Mayor-in-Council. To 
strengthen the leadership role of the Mayor, it is required that the 
Mayor-in Council is to be presided over by him (Sec. 34) and he is em- 
powered to allocate the business to the members in the Council as he 
thinks fit (Sec. 33). He can remove from office any of the members 
in the Council including the Deputy Mayor (Sec. 9), and he can fill any 
vacancy caused by the death, resignation and by removal of any member 
(Sec. 8). If a Mayor ceases to hold office, the newly elected Mayor 
constitutes his own Council (Sec. 9). The term of the Mayor and 
his Council is coterminus with the full term or the unexpired term of the 
Corporation. 

While the Municipal Commissioner was an independent authority 
in the earlier legislation to ensure that the executive administration did 
not suffer from a diffused accountability structure and a fragmented 
leadership role, in practice, however, the committee system of the 
political structure caused its extensive fragmentation. Both the Commit- 
tees and the Municipal Commissioner could not simultaneously assert 
their leadership role without causing friction and, at times, paralysis in 
the working of the Corporation in the absence of conventions which 
could act as lubricant of goodwill. Since the executive powers vest in 
the Mayor-in Council, the Municipal Commissioner, though recognised 
as the principal executive officer of the Corporation, is to exercise his 
powers subject to the supervision and control of the Mayor (Section 38). 
The accountability of the Municpal Commissioner to the Mayor and 
not to the Mayor-in-Council is again intended to strengthen his leader- 
ship. On the other hand, all those Standing Committees which function- 
ally fragmented the executive management do not appear in the new 
design. The Act provides for a Municipal Accounts Committee to 
examine and scrutinise the accounts of the Corporation and the report of 
the auditors. However, Borough Committees are now statutorily 
established and assigned certain obligatory functions. The Corporation 
has. therefore, to evolve a decentralised pattern of executive adminis- 
tration. 

The top echelons of the Corporation’s organisation are statutorily 
specified. The Bill provides that the Corporation shall have the follow- 
ing officers, namely: (a) the Municipal Commissioner, (b) Joint Commis- 
sioners, (c) the Controller of Municipal Finance, (d) the Chief Muni- 
cipal Auditor, (e) the Municipal Engineer-in-Chief, (/) Deputy 
Municipal Commissioners and Chief Municipal Engineers, (g) the Chief 
Municipal Architect, (fc) the Chief Municipal Health Officer, (i) the 
Chief Municipal Law Officer, and O’) the Municipal Secretary. The 
Municipal Commissioner, a Joint Municipal Commissioner, the Con- 
troller of Municipal Finances and the Chief Municipal Auditor are to be 
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appointed by the State Government^- in consaltation with the Mayor-m- 
Council from amongst persons who are or have been in the service of 
the government. Other officers are to be appointed' by the Mayor- 
in-conocil in consultation with the State Public Service Commission or 
by the State Government, if so desired by the Mayor-in-Council, from- 
amongst persons who are or have been in the service of the government 
(Section 13). All these statutorily provided officers do not, however, 
constitute a part of the establishment of the Corporation (Section 16) 
which comprises of all officers and employees, excluding those appoint- 
ed as above, divided into four categories, viz , *k\ ‘B’, *C’ and on 
the bases of the scales of pay of the posts. The appointing authority 
in the case of officers and employees comprising the establishment of 
the Corporation vests in the Municipal Commissioner or officers 
subordinate to him (Section 17). The appointments to categories 
and ‘B* posts are to be made on the recommendation of the Municipal 
Service Commission (Section 18). Service regulations governing the 
method of and the qualifications required for recruitment to all categories 
of posts and terms and conditions of service, are to be made by the 
Corporation (Section 16) subject to the approval of the State Government 
(Section 547). The Mayor-in-Council enjoys, therefore, a greater degree 
of influence on personnel matters even though the important positions 
are to be manned by officers appointed by the State Government and 
enjoying its protection. With a dominant Mayor-io-Council under the 
new scheme of relationship, there will be few impulses amongst such 
officers for aufonomyi, the scope of which was substantially large under 
the earlier legislation and the nature of state control therein on the 
executive administration. While a greater degree of congruence is sought 
between the functional asp:jcts of political and administrative structures, 
two important features of the new design crucial to its achievement 
are noticeable. They are: {a) the distribution amongst and the manner 
of transaction of business of the Corporation by the members of the 
Mayor-in-Council and the consequent linkages with the executive 
administration, and (b) the. Borough Committees and their functional links 
with political and administrative structure at the headquarter level: It 
is expected that the influence of these- aspects, however, will be shaped, 
by the enlarged but . specified leadership role of the Mayor within the 
broader framework of the' new design of the organisation under the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1980. ... ..... 

GONCLUSrON 

structural changes envisaged, under the. Calcutta Municipal Corpo,r- 
ration Act, 1980, represent ' a , bold- new .experiment in the history of 
Urban local government in India. The extensive reorganisation of 
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political and administrative authority structure is expected to alter 
substantially the institutional processes and behaviour for better perfor- 
mance of the Gorporation than has been the case under the previous 
legislations* The leadership role of the Mayor and the Mayor-in-Coun- 
dl is the most crit^^ of the whole new design. How far 

it is allowed to develop by the State Government and by the political and 
the socio-economic environment of the city, would eventually determine 
its prospects in securing positive changes in the performance character* 
istics not only of the Calcutta Corporation but also of a large number 
of municipal corporations in India which are under supersession on the 
ground of their poor performance and looking towards it as a remedial 
model' □ 
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Appendix I 

GROWTH OF REVENUE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE’** 

(1960-1977) 


(Figures in thousands) 


City! Year 

Total Revenue Income'\ 

- ^ 

Total Revenue Expenditure 

r" 

Income 

\ 

Percentage 
of Growth 
over 

1960^1 

( — 

Expenditure 

Percentage 
of Growth 
over 

1960-61 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

L Ahmedabad 

1960-61 

40,331 

100.00 

35,893 

100.00 

1970-71 

101,024 

250.49 

105,876 

294.98 

1975-76 

204,551 

507.19 

209,136 

582.67 

1976-77 

230,230 

570.86 

261,591 

728.81 

IL Bangalore 

1960-61 

25,507 

100.00 

20,303 

100.00 

1970-71 

63,581 

245.42 

74,540 

367.14 

1975-76 

137,253 

529.79 

134,480 

662.36 

1976-77 

153,676 

593.18 

149,820 

737.92 

III. Bombay 

1960-61 

164,664 

100.00 

158,394 

100.00 

1970-71 

699,731 

424.94 

535,244 

337.92 

1975-76 

1,078,039 

654.69 

1,158,337 

731.30 

1976-77 

1,451,474 

881.48 

1,137,945 

718.43 

IV, Calcutta 

1960-61 

61,074 

100.00 

74,177 

100.00 

1970-71 

88,735 

145.29 

147,846 

199.31 

1975-76 

131,223 

214.86 

200,185 

269.87 

1976-77 

143,569 

235.05 

192,373 

259.34 

V. Delhi 

1960-61 

43,528 

100.00 

66,961 

100.00 

1970-71 

220,692 

507.01 

265,619 

396.68 

1975-76 

344,885 

792.33 

408,158 

609.54 

1976-77 

344,308 

791.00 

466,866 

697.22 


{Continued) 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

VI, Kanpur 
1960-61 

16,708 

100.00 

18,623 

100.00 

1970-71 

25,780 

154,30 

37,213 

199.82 

1975-16 

54,158 

324.14 

66,066 

35J.75 

1976-77 

58,418 

349.64 

70,553 

378.84 

VII. Madras 

1960-61 

42,438 

100.00 

44,254 

100.00 

1970-71 

119.908 

282.55 

127,322 

287.70 

1975-76 

_ 

— 

286,313 

646.97 

1976-77 

— 


365,163 

825.15 

VIII. Pune 

1960-61 

15,490 

100.00 

17,597 

100.00 

1970-71 

51,021 

329,38 

56,367 

320.32 

1975-76 

102,882 

664.18 

122,107 

693.90 

1976-77 

111,111 

717.31 

125,764 

714.69 


SovKCEi * Statistical Abstract: India^ New Series, No. 23, Central Statistical Orga- 
nisation, Ministry of Planning, Government of India, New Delhi, 
1978, pp. 595-626. 

tTotal Revenue Income includes Tax Revenue and Non-Tax Revenue as 
defined in the ^Source' at p. 595. 
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GROWTH OF ESTABLISHMENT EXPENDITURE* 


{Figures in thousands) 


City /Year 

Total expenditure in 

wages and salaries 



Establishment expenditure 
as a percentage of 


f 'll 

Expendi ture Percentage 
(in thousands) Growth over 
1960^61 

f 

Revenue 

Income 

Expenditure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

L Ahmedabad 

1960-61 

10,971 

100.00 

n.ia 

30.57 

1970-71 

33,562 

305.91 

33.22 

31.70 

1975-76 

70,371 

641.42 

34.40 

33.65 

1976-77 

85,810 

782.15 

37.25 

32.80 

II. Bangalore 

1960-61 

4,610 

100.00 

17.79 

22.70 

1970 71 

20,076 

435.49 

31.58 

26.93 

1975-76 

43,180 

936.66 

31.46 

32.11 

\916-n 

51,380 

1114.53 

34.43 

34.29 

HI. Bombay 

1960-61 

56,926 

100.00 

34.57 

35.94 

1970-71 

244,719 

429.87 

34.97 

45.72 

1975-76 

486,928 

855.32 

45.17 

42.04 

1976-77 

521,289 

915.68 

35.91 

45.81 

IV. Calcutta 

1960-61 

34,275 

100.00 

56.12 

46.21 

1970-71 

96,358 

281.13 

108.59 

65.17 

1975-76 

139,392 

406.69 

106.23 

69.63 

1976-77 

126,876 

370.17 

88.37 

65.95 

Y. Delhi 

1960-61 

34,243 

100.00 

78.67 

51.14 

1970-71 

135,914 

396.91 

61.59 

51.17 

1975-76 

279,812 

817.14 

81.13 

68.55 

1976-77 

307,500 

897.99 

89.31 

65.86 


(Continued) 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

VI. Kanpur 

1960 61 

10,175t 

100.00 

60.90 

54.64 

1970-71 

22,128 

217.47 

85.83 

59.46 

1975-76 

31,946 

313.90 

58 99 

48.35 

1976-77 

35,373 

347.06 

60.53 

50.14 

VIL Madras 

1960-61 

19,162 

100.00 

45.15 

43.30 

1970-71 

60,274 

314.54 

50.27 

47.34 

1975-76 

— 

■ 

_ 

— 

1976-77 

— 

— 

— ; 

. — 

yill. Pum 

1960-61 

6,477 

100.00 

41.81 

36.81 

1970-71 

18,040 

278.52 

35.36 

32.00 

1975-76 

43,049 

664.64 

41.84 

35.26 

1976-77 

47,150 

727.96 

42.44 

37.49 

Source: *Data 

derived from 

Statistical Abstract: 

India, New Series, No. 23, 


Central Statistical Organisation, Ministry of Planning, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1978, pp. 595-626. 

fThis figure has been derived by working out'the average rate of growth 
of expenditure and tested against the average rate of growth of 
establishment expenditure during this period since the actual figures 
for the year 1960-61 were not available. 



MAYOR^N-^COUNCIL: PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


M.K- MOITRA 


T he mayor-in-council is yet to be tried out as a systeiu. 

Introduced in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, this 
system seeks to replace the earlier concept of separation of powers 
between the deliberative and the executive wings of the corporation* 

It is difficult to discuss the prospects of the system which is yet to be 
put into effect. The attempt in this paper will, therefore, be to trace 
briefly the development of municipal administration in India in the 
three metropolitan cities— Calcutta, Bombay and Madras — from the 
middle of the 19th century and to consider in that background the 
salient features of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, 
introducing the mayor-in-council. Thereafter, the question of its 
replicability has been considered at two levels — at the level of day-to-^ 
day municipal administration and critical issues likely to influence this, 
and secondly, at the conceptual level of introducing the system as a 
whole. 

The mayor-in-council system can be said to be the culmination of 
more than a century’s old debate on the so-called dichotomy between 
administrative efficiency and popular representation. In terms of 
reconciling the earlier imbalance created due.to the separation of the 
executive and the deliberative wings, with full executive powers vested 
in an individual appointed by the state government, the introduction 
of mayor-in-council system is a step forward in ensuring that the 
power of decision-making in respect of implementing the various 
functions lies with the political executive, elected on the basis of 
popular representation.' . 

Since considerations of the various issues which will affect the 
prospects of working of the mayor-in-council system in this country 
will depend on several factors, it would be premature at this stage to 
. make any prediction about its working. Nevertheless, it would perhaps 
be '.possible to identify some areas O'f critical concern which would have., 
to be watched carefully in future to try and consider its success or other- 
wise. In terms of its replicability to other cities, the other main point 
is the acceptance of the principle of unification of the deliberative and 
executive wings of the municipal corporation through the introduction 
of the mayor-in-council vsystem. ■ .D'espite local differences, it is prcsum- 
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ed that the basic framework of the municipal administration will remain 
unaltered in the cases of cities and towns in India. 

Since the ultimate source of authority for the municipal Acts in 
India is the state government, actual functioning of the municipal 
corporations of these metropolitan cities would really depend on the 
political will of the state government. That the mayor-in-council 
system is the most preferred one amongst the elected municipal repre- 
sentatives is clear from the resolution of the All-India Council of 
Mayors, and the recommendations made in the Report of the Study 
Group on the Constitution, Powers and Laws of Urban Local Bodies 
and Municipal Corporations. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The 1842 Act in undivided Bengal enabled “the inhabitants of 
any plate of public resort or residence to make better provision for 
purposes connected with public health and convenience”. Between 
1871 and 1873, elective memberships were introduced in the municipal 
corporations. The famous 1882 resolution of Lord Ripon introduced 
local self-government through partly elected representatives. Lord 
Ripon in his resolution of 1882 held that “It is not with a view to 
improvement in administration that this measure is put forward and 
supported. It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of popular and 
political education.” 

Commencing from 1856, the municipal Acts of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras gradually emerged into a system where the concept of 
separation of powers was firmly entrenched. So far as Calcutta is 
concerned, the municipal administration was vested in 1863 in a cor- 
poration consisting of justices of peace, while the executive authority 
was vested in the chairman, who was also the commissioner of the 
police. The Municipal Act, 1876, introduced the system of election of 
two-third of the councillors. Subsequently, the percentage of elected 
representatives was reduced to 50 per cent in 1882 and further reduced 
under the 1899 Act. The Bombay Municipal Corporation Act of 1865 
also constituted a corporate body of 500 justices of peace with the 
executive power vested in the chairman, who was a government official. 
Madras continued with the councillor- oriented system till 1867 where 
nominated councillors replaced the elected councillors. In 1904, the 
Madras Act was promulgated on the model of the Calcutta Act of 1899. 
The 1899 Act of Calcutta was replaced by the famous 1923 Act drafted 
by Sir S.N. Banerjea. The main emphasis of 1923 Act was to restore 
the elected representation for the city corporation and local self- 
government was seen to be a precursor of ‘National Self-Government’. 
However, the principle of separation of powers between deliberative 
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and executive wings was not altered. The 1951 Calcutta Municipal 
Act replaced the 1923 Act vesting all the executive power with the 
commissioner, to be appointed by the state government. This Act 
recognises the commissioner as representing the municipal corporation 
as a whole. 

The Bombay and Madras municipal corporations also continued 
the concept of a strong commissioner with the executive wing sepa- 
rated, headed by the commissioner, from the elected representatives. 
The mayor continued to be a ceremonial figure head working mostly 
as the presiding officer in the meetings of the corporation. 

It is interesting that Lord Ripon while introducing the local self- 
government considered the administrative efficiency as something 
separate from the popular representation. The objective of intro- 
ducing the local self-government was more for the latter. In the post- 
independence era, one of the underlying principles of . separation 
of deliberative and executive wings appears to be that of doubt 
about the competence of the elected representatives to perform 
the executive functions of municipal administration in the best interest 
of the cities concerned. It is also likely that the state governments 
wanted to retain a very firm hold on the municipal corporations of 
the capital cities through the commissioners selected by them, which 
would be expected to work as check in the eventuality of a politically 
hostile elected municipal corporation. 

if it is to be accepted that the elected representatives in any repre- 
sentative form of government should be the ultimate source of execu- 
tive authority, this approach of the state government in continuing 
with the separation of powers between the elected and the executive 
wings appeared to be inconsistent with this principle, 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT. 1980 
—SALIENT FEATURES 

The three authorities of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 
1980 are : (a) The mayor, (b) the mayor-in-council, and (c) the corpora- 
tion (with its borough committees). The commissioner and the munici- 
pal secretary are the two important lunctionaries amongst the officials. 
The mayor will be the chief executive and the leader of the team in 
the mayor-in-council. To understand the implications of the working 
of the mayor-in-council system, it is necessary to understand the extent 
of interactions likely between these constituents of the system. Of 
these, the most important one is the interaction between the mayor-in- 
council and the borough committees members which are expected to 
function under the general supervision and control of the mayor-in- 
council, but at the same time, the borough committee memWs as 
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coiiacillors would be free to discuss and raise atiiy issue in the Corpora* 
tioe. The statute has also laid down the functions of the borough 
committee. Being closer to the people the borough committee which 
would be expected to look after most of the house-keeping work, will 
have to interact more intimately with the rate-payers. The mayor-in- 
council being concerned with the broader issues may not be able to 
respond to the immediate day-to-day needs of the citizens. The rate- 
payers would expect the members of the borough committee, as their 
representatives, to act as a pressure group within the corporation set-up. 
The framers of the statute perhaps had in mind while forming the 
borough committee as the deliberative body entrusted with statutory 
functions at a level closest to the people. It is probably intended to be 
used as a check on the mayor-in-council functioning in an isolated 
manner from the rate- payers. In the normal course this should not 
create a problem for growth of a harmonious relationship between the 
mayor-in-council and the borough committee. However, there would 
always be a possibility of a conflicting relationship growing up on 
occasions specially when the borough committee, though put in a 
position subservient to the mayor-in-councii, has been entrusted with 
certain statutory function even when a particular borough committee 
would be dominated by political parties other than the party in power. 
The other important point is that the corporation employees at the level 
are accountable to the borough committee. At the same time, they 
as corporation employees are accountable to the commissioner, who in 
turn is accountable to the mayor. 

The role of the borough-level employees and the fuoctioning of the 
borough committee, including the manner of carrying out its responsi- 
bility, should be clearly spelt out in the rules of business for the 
borough committee. However, despite the best of attempts, areas of 
overlapping jurisdictions might create problems in certain cases especially 
when each and every member of a borough committee is also a member 
of the corporation. Every councillor would have to function wearing 
two hats. The question is which hat would prove to be more precious. 
Possibilities arc that borough-level problems, if not sorted out within 
the borough committee or with the mayor or the mayor-in-council, 
will travel up to the corporaJon debates. The other imporant point for 
consideration is that the commissioner is accountable to the mayor and 
not the mayor-in-council and the corporation employees are in turn 
accountable to the commissioner. In such a situation, it is difficult to 
visualise a system where an individual member of the mayor-in- 
council interact directly with his principal executive officers responsible for 
the departments under his charge and yet, without such a situation, it is 
difficult to accept smooth functioning of the mayor-in-councii system 
working on the basis of collective responsibility. The mayor, under 
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stich circumstances, would enjoy a privileged position as the statute 
gives him complete authority to assume full control of the executive 
functions disregarding his councillor colleagues and the borough 
committees. In the normal course this need not happen but the 
possibilities of occasional abnormal situations should also be taken into 
account. 

The other grey area in the functioning of the system is the interac- 
tion between the municipal secretary and the municipal commissioner. 

It is interesting to note that the commissioner, as the custodian of all 
municipal records is not the custodian of the records of the mayor-in- 
council or of the corporation. Such a function has been vested in the 
municipal secretary, as the secretary to the corporation. It is presumed 
that this check and balance is an attempt to control the executive wing 
in the corporation. However, it has to be remembered that the 
corporation does not deliberate on legislative issues but on matters 
pertaining to municipal functions whose ultimate instrument of imple- 
mentation is the executive wing. In such a situation, the dual functions 
of the municipal secretary envisaged in the Calcutta Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act, 1980 are likely to lead to conflict situations. 

The major areas of critical concern, therefore, are the mayor-in- 
council and borough committee relationship, the relationship between 
the borough committee and borough employees vis-a-vis the commis- 
sioner, the mayor and the mayor-in-council, the mayor functioning 
through the commissioner, the conflict potential due to the dual role 
of the municipal secretary and locating the centre of executive accounta- 
bility at the mayor’s level. Amongst all these areas, the most critical 
are the functioning of the borough committee vis-a-vis borough level 
employees and the mayor functioning through the commissioner. It 
has to be remembered that the instruments of executive action are 
permanent executive and the employees of borough-level will be required 
to respond to the dictates emanating from the two levels. This wopld 
become all the more difficult when it would be difficult to identify distinct 
borough-level functionaries for many of the corporation departuients. 
Except for the district engineer and the district conservancy officier, 
other borough level department officers arc not easily identifiable. The 
administrative structure does not, therefore, conform to the concepts of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980. This is a vital issue 
on which the smooth functioning of the mayor-in-council system would 
depend. 

The entire administration set-up in the Calcutta Corporation is 
highly centralised where the functioning of the borough committee is 
based on the principal of decentralisation of municipal functions. The 
attempt should, therefore, be made to set up the administrative structure 
in harmony with the statutory requirement. In Bombay where 
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there are local-level deputy commissioaers with Considerable aaiouat 
of decentralisation, such a system has a better chance of functioning 
smoothly. 

The Madras Municipal Corporation’s administrative structure is 
somewhat similar to that of the Calcutta Corporation having highly 
centralised set-up with all the sources of authority emanating from the 
central municipal office and all executive authority originating from the 
commissioner. There are no regional officers for coordinating inter- 
departinental actions. Considered in that background, problems similar 
to Calcutta would arise in the event of the introduction of the Calcutta- 
type mayor-in-council also in Madras having a centralised municipal 
administration. 

The functions of borough committee assume importance because at 
this level deflnite obligations have been imposed without considering the 
question of administrative set-up to match these expectations. Similarly, 
the inter-relationships between the central municipal office and the 
borough would have to be clearly defined to ensure that the two-tier 
structure as envisaged in the new Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 
1980, work smootfily. The iniroduciion of tne Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation Act, I9ii0, would have to be matched with other appropriate 
actions to reorganise me structural pattern of the Calcutta Corporation. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

The idea of integrating the deliberative and the executive wings 
amongst the local bodies is not new in India. In smaller towns and 
cities, the elected chairman exercises the executive powers. Executive 
officers, as and wben appointed in the municipalities with elected 
representatives, work under the direction of the municipal chairman. 

In the rural areas, with the extension of panchayati raj system, a 
very large and complex developmental process has been vested with 
the elected representatives with full powers and the authority of manage- 
ment of development projects. In many of the states, the zila parishad 
handles large budget and manages developmental programmes involving 
several departments and disciplines working through the executive 
wings headed by the chief executive officer functioning like the 
commissioner in the municipal corporations. The chairman of the zila 
parishad, like the corporation mayor, functions as the speaker of the 
council. The same scheme of executive organisation is followed in the 
anchal parishad and the gram sabha. Whereas some state governments 
have considered it prudent to vest the elected panchayat representatives 
with full powers of implementing their own developmental programmes; 
it has to be considered as to what deters them from following the similar 
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course of action as in the metropolitan cities in the country, especially 
in the zila parishad. 

The other factor in this case is the political considerations of having 
a municipal administrative set up controlled' by the state governments 
through its authority of appointing the commissioner on' whom all the 
executive powers have been vested. The state governments have full 
authority to supersede all the elected municipal bodies in India. Finan- 
cially all the municipalities are fully dependent on the state governments 
both for their wages as well as for their development programmes. The 
question is why, despite the fact that state governments having full 
control over functioning of the municipal authorities, they are keen to 
keep an additional check by nominating an executive head free from 
the elected representatives. 

The liberal ideas of Sir George Campbell, who visualised that 
^‘Bengali House of Commons” would evolve from local institutions such 
as the Calcutta Corporation, and his successor Sir Richard Temple who 
introduced a Bill between 1874 to 1877 “to replace the system of munici- 
pal administration by justices of peace with a largely rate-payer elected 
municipal corporation” were substituted by 1899 Act with considerable 
reduction in the percentage of elected representatives and increase in 
the number of nominated representatives justified on grounds of 
transacting business of the town ‘in a businesslike manner’. The 1951 
Act also introduced the office of the commissioner, appointed by the 
state government, who would be the kingpin of local government for 
Calcutta and not be subjected to control of the elected representatives. 
The underlying precept seems to be that the exposure to the elected 
representatives would seriously impair the administrative efficiency of 
the executive wmg. 

The major consideration connected with the question of introducing 
mayor-in-council is the political will at the state level. The functioning 
of the municipalities ultimately depends on the state legislature and state 
legislators have always been reluctant to confer executive powers on the 
elected representatives in the local authority set-up in the larger cities. 
In a parliamentary democracy, this is clearly a reflection on the desi^ 
deratum for a political executive. The Report of the Study Group on 
the Constitution, Powers and Laws of Urban Local Bodies and Munici- 
pal Corporations considered the various forms of municipal govern- 
ments, namely, the city manager plan (CMP), the strong mayor plan 
(SMP), the mayor-in-council (MIC) plan. Both the CMP and the 
SMP are in operation in the USA with the largest cities more or less 
functioning under the SMP and themedium-size cities on the CMP. An 
independs-nt source of statutory authority vested in the municipal 
commissioner in the municipal corporation set-up (and also replicated 
in the ziia parishads) is a unique feature in India not prevalent in any 
other democratic country in the world. ' 
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■ The mayor-m-council more on collective responsibility and 
is somewha! similar to the cabinet form of govenment (though not its 
exact duplication). If the major city governments have to function as 
another level of government' with definite powers and functions as in 
the case of the state government, the attempt should be to confer such 
powers and authorities, including financial authonomy, to these city 
governments. 

Thus the success or failure of an autonomous municipal gorvernment 
at the city level would depend ultimately on the political will of the 
party in power in a particular state and all other considerations would 
be secondary. Even while introducing the MIC system through the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, the authority of the state 
government was not completely eradicated. The financial control and 
the authority to sanction scheme about particular sum continue to be 
vested in the state government. Under such a system, the municipal 
governments would function at the mercy of the state governments and 
MIC system would be merely a superior form of administrative 
arrangement. 

CONCLUSION 

Summing up, therefore, the following points emerge: 

(0 That the debate between the good government and self-govern- 
ment in the city corporations as continuing since the last century 
is still relevant in Indian conditions; 

(li) Historically the smaller towns in the country have been allowed 
much greater administrative autonomy where the integration 
of the political and the executive wings was introduced much 
earlier; 

(in) The MIC system and its introduction would depend very much 
on the political will of the party in power in a particular state; 

(iv) The administrative structure of a particular city should be 
harmonious with the structure of the MIC system and the other 
functionaries as envisaged in the new Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1980; 

(v) Introducing the MIC system would have to be matched with 
the delegation of other powers, both financial and administrative* 

(w) The introduction of the MIC system is the logical extesion of 
the idea of vesting executive powers on the elected 
representatives. 

Over the last few years, a number of state governments have set up 
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Municipal Finance Gommissions to recommend a grants structure for the 
different municipal bodies and to evolve a system of sharing of revenue 
between state governments and the municipal bodies. In some cases, 
formation of regular Municipal Finance Commissions have beeti 
suggested. This, coupled with the fact that some have suggested that 
municipal form of government should be included in the Indian constitu- 
tion with allocation of subjects as in the State and Union Lists, is an 
indication of a greater awareness about the need for introducing much 
greater level of autonomy in the municipalities and corporations. Enact- 
ments introducing the MIC system is just a beginning of the process. 
However, the enactments would have to be followed by other administra- 
tive actions including conferring greater financial and administrative 
authority. □ 



MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE: 
A RECURRENT PROBLEM REVISITED 

ASOK MUKHOPADHYAY 


T he structure of urban government in India has been 
subjected to a series of inquiries, both ofiBcial and academic, 
during the last two decades. The varieties of management structures 
adopted in different parts of the country for governing urban India 
have invited such inquiries from time to time. The latest inquiry in 
this field has been done by a Study Group which was appointed in 
1980-81 by the Union Ministry of Works and Housing to go into the 
issue of constitution, powers and laws of urban local bodies and 
municipal corporations. Its ReporP has been formally accepted by 
the Twentieth Meeting of the Central Council for Local Government 
and Urban Development and endorsed by the Executive Committee 
of the All-India Council of Mayors in January 1983. One is tempted 
to look into its recommendations on the issue of management 
structure for urban government because of the topicality, as well as 
urgency, involved in the matter of devising a suitable pattern of 
management for the whole range of urban local governments in the 
country. 

TRADITIONAL STRUCTURE 

Traditionally urban India is managed through four types of 
governmental institutions, viz., municipal corporations, municipalities 
(or municipal councils), town area committees, and cantonment 
boards, depending on the size of population, financial resources and 
character of the human settlement vis-a-vis the level of urbanisation 
achieved in the locality. Of these four types, the first two are more 
important in the sense that the form of municipal corporations is 
usually given to the big cities, and most of the urban settlements are 
given a municipality form of management structure. The other two 
institutional forms of management are rather exceptions, so to say. 
Town area committees are generally meant for very small townships 

^Report of the Study Group on Constitution, Powers and Laws of Urban Local 
Bodies and Municipal Corporations, Ministry of Works and Housing, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1983. 
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or newly emerging townsbips which are to be eventually upgraded to 
municipalities in course of the urbanisation process, whereas a 
cantonment board is a special kind of urban governmental institution 
functioning directly under the control of the Union Defence Ministry 
in the military-controHed urbanised areas. Thus, urban India typically 
has two major patterns of management structure, namely, the 
municipal corporation and the municipality: the former enjoys more 
administrative and financial powers than the latter, and a municipality 
can be upgraded into a municipal corporation whenever the state 
government so decides. 

In India the municipal corporation form of management sttucture 
has basically followed from the model of urban management structure 
tried out for the first time in the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1888. The chief feature of this form of management structure 
is the bifurcation of deliberative and executive functions: the first in 
charge of an elected council headed by its chairman called the mayor and 
its committees, and the second in charge of an executive officer, 
known as the commissioner, drawn from the service of the state (provin- 
cial) government. 

In the municipal council form of management structure, on the 
other hand, there is a fusion of deliberative and executive functions. 
The presiding officer of the elected municipal board, called the chairman/ 
president, exercises both deliberative and executive powers, and the 
executive officer, who belongs to the state (provincial) service, functions 
nominally under the supervision and control of the chairman/presideot 
but exercises certain powers statutorily given to him. 

RURC REVIEW 

The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee (RURC), appointed 
in 1963 by the Ministry of Health and Family Planning,^ Government 
of India, had addressed itself to the problem of management 

structure for the urban local bodies. For the bigger municipalities 
the RURC preferred the separation of policy-making from the 
executive functions, and recommended the setting up of some sort of 
a standing committee (called coordination and finance committee) 
which would consist of the mayor*-€hairman, chairmen of the functional 
committees plus a few members chosen by the council, and would 
prepare budget estimates* supervise all financial matters and coordi-* 
nate the activities of different municipal departments.® The RURC 

*This ministry was, at that time, in charge of municipal administration and urban 
community development. 

^Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee^ VoL I, Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning, Government of India, New Delhi, June 1966, p. 61, para 7.25. 
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also suggested strengthening of the position of the mayor.'* 

THE DELHI BILL OF 1966 

An alternative pattern of management structure, called the mayot-in- 
eounci! system, was proposed for Delhi Municipal Corporation in a 
draft bill drawn up in 1966. It provided that : 

(a) The mayor is to be elected by the elected councillors from among 
themselves; 

0) The mayor-in-council is to consist of the mayor and two deputy 
mayors to be appointed by the administrator (f e., Lieutenant- 
Governor) from among the councillors on the advice of the 
mayor; ■ 

(c) The mayor-in-council is to exercise executive powers; and 

(d) With the approval of the administrator, the mayor-in-council 
is to appoint the commissioner as the chief executive oflScer 
who would work under the supervision and control of the 
mayor-in-counciL 

Parliament did not have the opportunity to consider this draft bill 
because of the intervening general elections in 1967 and subsequent 
developments in national politics. 

ITPA STUDY 

The wide variations in the management structure and also in the 
administrative and financial powers of municipal corporations and 
municipalities drew the attention of the Sixth Conference of the All- 
India Council of Mayors in 1967. At the request of the concerned 
ministry of the Government of India, the National Centre for Training 
and Research in Municipal Administration (since renamed as the Centre 
for Urban Studies) at the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi, studied the problem of management structure in municipal 
corporations'. Its Report was prepared in 1971, and it contained 
proposals for a model legislation for the municipal corporations,^ 
The IIPA Report considered three models of municipal management 
structure, viz., (0 the mayor-in-council, (//) the strong mayor, and 
(in) the council-manager. It was felt that under the first and second 
patterns of management structure there would be scope for committees; 

^Report of the RuraUUrban Relationship Committee, p. 69, para 7,48, 

^proposals for Model Legislation for Municipal Indian Institute 

of Public Administration, New Delhi, 1977. 
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especially the . second pattern would have a steering committee for the 
larger council* There could be functional committees, and also zonal/ 
circle committees in metropolitan cities. The study by the IIPA recog- 
nised the consultative role of committees irrespective of the executive 
structure of urban government. With the 'mayor-in-counci! or the 
strong mayor, the committees would have policy-forming and advisory 
functions. As the choice of any one of these systems would necessarily 
have tO' be a political one, the IIPA Report quite understandably 
desisted from making a specific recommendation in favour of any one 
of the alternatives considered. 

RESTRUCTURING IN SMALL AND MEDIUM' TOWNS 

So far as the small, medium or intermediary urban settlements 
are concerned, their management structure has surprisingly remained 
unchanged for decades. In spite of intermittent proddings by the 
union government for reorganising the management structure of urban 
government, few state governments have made any attempt in this 
direction. After independence, only the state governments of Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh made some attempts to introduce a 
sort of presidential form of management structure in the governance 
of small and medium towns by providing for direct popular election 
of the municipal chairman. But as the reforms proved abortive in both 
the states, they soon reverted back to the traditional system.® 

The Maharashtra Government also tried to reorganise the 
municipal management structure through its Municipal Act of 1965 
as amended in 1966. It provided for a strong Standing Committee 
consisting of the municipality’s president along with the chairmen of 
subjects committees and three other councillors elected by the council. 
Most recommendations of subjects committees and all financial andl 
establishment matters were to pass through this standing committee. 
The idea was to strengthen the position of the president in the 
decision-making process of the municipality. This reform was, however, 
undermined in practice by frequent resort to the no-confidence 
rnotioiis against the president. ■Maharashtra ,, /had another reform 
introduced in 1974 providing for direct popular election of the 
municipal president. The UP ■ Governmenf s Ordinance of 1976 also 
provided for direct popular election of municipal presidents. Both 
these experiments, again, proved unsatisfactory. Hostilities between 
the municipal president and his council, both being separately elected, 
proved a stumbling block in improving municipal management. Both 

«Mohit Bhattacharya, Essays in Urban Government, Calcutta, World Press, 

im ■ ■ 
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the states again reverted back to the traditional practice of the munici- 
pal council electing its own president, and execntive responsibility 
being divided between the elected president and the career administra- 
tive head, called the executive officer. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE TASK FORCE 

Towards the end of 1975 the union ministry of works and housing 
appointed a Task Force on Planning and Development of Small and 
Medium Towns and Cities. The Report of this Task Force, which 
came out in early 1977, dealt with the question of a suitable 

management structure for the small and medmm towns and cities. 
The Task Force considered three possible alternatives about the 
management structure of small and medium towns and cities: 

(0 The president/chairman being given all executive powers of 
enforcement, sanction and appointments'— as in the case of 
strong mayor system in the USA; 

(n) The executive officer/conimissioner being vested with full 
executive authority, answerable to the full council, and the 
elected president being the presiding officer and a possible 
link between the executive and the deliberative wing; and 
(i70 The president and one or two vice-presidents selected by him 
from amongst members functioning as a mini-cabinet jointly 
responsible to the council for all executive work and manage- 
ment of municipal services. 

The first and third 'alternatives obviously presumed that elected 
presidents/chairmen would be wholetime salaried executives. But the 
tradition and practice in municipal government in India has insisted on 
voluntary and honorary service on the part of elected representatives. 
Because of the difficulty involved in finding out in small and medium 
towns and cities persons willing to give up their jobs/business/profes- 
sions for taking up municipal management for a specified term, and 
also because of the possibility of factionalism in local politics vis-a-^fs 
local pressure groups leading to frequent use of no-confidence motions 
and thereby creating instability in municipal government, these two 
alternatives were not deemed acceptable. 

On the other hand, the second alternative was found more 
acceptable to the Task Force on the grounds that it reconciles account- 

^ Report of the Task Force on Planning and Development of Small and Medium 
Towns and Cities, Vol. I, Ministry of Works and Housing, Government of India 
New Delhi, 1977. 
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ability of the executive officer to 'the elected council with ' a"' bigh 
degree of professional management, less disturbed by political inter- 
ference in the day-to-day execution of policies. The Task - Force, 
however, desisted from clearly recommending any of these alternatives 
for acceptance. Instead, it underlined two conditions as essential, 
v/r., (a) the accountability of the chief executive, elected or career, to 
the municipal council; and {b) the development of professional com- 
petent cadres to build up expertise, specialising in urban iBanagement. 
The importance of these two pre conditions of a sound management 
structure of urban government can be realised in view of the fact that 
almost in all the states of India the capital works in respect of major 
roads, water supply and sewerage have to be carried out by state 
government agencies, which do not accord priority to municipal 
works and are in no way answerable to the municipal authorities. 
The long-term consequence of this system is that municipal officials 
at senior levels not only do not grow in their competence but remaiti 
unprepared for shouldering major management responsibility. 

Urban planning and development is a very challenging and 
difficult area of administration requiring a specialist cadre with 
requisite training in building up infrastructural facilities for urban 
development. More and more specialised development authorities 
arc being created and vested with powers of planning and development. 
Municipal government, on the other hand, is being relegated to the 
back seat in the task of urban management The rising demand for 
greater participation in city government by the people’s representatives 
and the palpably falling standard of efficiency of service delivery 
systems under nominated improvement trusts and development authori- 
ties during the last two decades in India worked together to give rise to 
the necessity of reform in the management structure of urban govern- 
ment, both in the big cities as well as in smaller towns. 

REFORMS IN WEST BENGAL 

The issue of structural reforms in mumcipa! government again 
came to the limelight when West Bengars Left Front Government 
proceeded to legislate for Calcutta and Howrah municipal corporations 
on the basis of the mayor in-council model suggested by the UFA 
Study. While introducing the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Bill in 
the State assembly on April 29, 1980, the minister observed: 

^Corruption and maladministration in Calcutta Corporation, in my 
opinion, are the external symptoms, only of a deeprooted malady — 
which I would like to characterise as lack of local government which 
is responsive and responsible to the people-at-Iarge.’ Hence the West 
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■ Bengal GovernmeBt wanted to ensure that ‘local democracy^ resumes 
^ its place as a major part of our democratic system itself because 
, of the possibility inherent in local ' democracy to spread political 

powers’ and to ‘enhance accountability’.® 

. With this declared purpose, the Calcutta Act (and later the Howrah 
Act also) ¥ested municipal executive power in a political executive 
which would remain accountable to the electorate. The conventiona 
system of the standing committee, with councillors devoting part-time 
work, has yielded place to the full-time mayor-in-council. ^ The mayor, 
and not the municipal commissioner, would exercise executive leadei ship. 
Under this form of management structure the mayor would be electe y 
the elected councillors, and his colleagues in the mayor-in-council w o 
would be chosen by him from among the elected councillors would enjoy 
office during his pleasure. The mayor would cease to play the role of the 
corporation’s presiding officer and this job would be performed by a new 
functionary, called the chairman. Under this system, the corporation 
would enunciate policies concerning the municipal government, approve 
programmes and their priorities, and incorporate them into budgetary 
and fiscal measures. The corporation would exercise only limited 
executive power while the executive functionary would be the mayor-in- 
council, through the commissioner, who would be answerable to the 
corporation for its performance. The corporation would have the power 
to remove the mayor-in-council by passing a no confidence resolution by 
a simple majority. There is also the provision of a statutory municipal 
accounts committee on the lines of the Public Accounts Committee in 
the parliamentary system of government 

EECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDY GROUP 

Meanwhile, devising a suitable management structure for urban 
local government continued to be a matter of serious concern to the 
Central Council for Local Government and Urban Development. In 
pursuance of the resolution of the Central Council in December, 1980, 
the union minisiry of works and housing appointed four S udy Groups, 
one of which was for the purpose of examining the constitution, powers 
and laws of urban local bodies and municipal corporations. It was a 
broad-based Study Group consisting of elective elements at the municipal 
level, administrators having experience in the management of urban 
development and academic experts on the subject. This review was 
intended to be a comprehensive inquiry into the problem of urban 

*For the text of the speech, sec Vol. XIII, Ho. 4, October-December 

m% pp. 74-82, ■ 
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maoagement structure and its terms of reference were: (a) to 
the organisational structure of various types of urban loca^ au ^ ^ . 

(b) to define the executive structure of municipal corpora ions ^ 

context of suggestions regarding the mayor-in-council system, an 
consider the possibility of introducing uniform laws and regu a in 
different types of urban local bodies. This inquiry was deemed necessa y 

in view of the emphasis laid in the emerging urban development po y 

under the fifth and the six five year plans for sf^^Sthening ur 
bodies organisationally and financially and chalking out a strategic 
for the urban local governing bodies in national development. 

The Study Group recommended to make every municipal body me 
planning and development authority for its region. On t e 
of devising a suitable management structure the recommen ,a lo 
the Study Group revolved round the following basic ideas. 


(f) Cities with a population of one million and over, and 
capital cities of the states to have the pattern of mayor-in- 
council. 

(ii) Cities with population less than one million to have the pattern 
of mayor-in-standing committee. 

070 In the mayor-in council form of management structure there 
would be consultative committees for various subjects c aire 
by members of the mayoral cabinet. 

O'v) In the mayor-in-standing committee form of management 
structure there would be a graded committee system with the 
standing committee at the apex. 

(v) Every corporation to have a statutory accounts committee on 
the lines of the public accounts committee in the parliament and 
state legislatures, and it is to be chaired by a councillor drawn 
from the opposition group/party. 

(vi) Large and medium-sized municipalities to have the chairman-m- 
standing committee form of management structure on the lines 
of the mayor- in-standing committee* 

( i'/f) Under the system of mayor-in-council the commissioner of the 

city corporation is to be appointed by the state government in 
consultation with the mayor and withdrawn at bis instance. 

(v///) Under the systern of mayor-in-standing committee the comniis- 
sioner is to be appointed by the state government in consultation- 
with the mayor and withdrawn when the municipal council 
would so demand by a two-tbirds majority. 

{ix) The commissioner/executive ofScer/chief ofheer of a municipality 
is to be appointed by the state government but has to be removed 
on demand for his removal being made by the prescribed majority 
of councillors. 
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(x)' Mu administration to be managed by a unified 

' State-wide municipal cadre of administrative and technical 
personncL 

A CRITIQUE 

So far as the issue of management structure of urban government 
is concerned the Study Group brought out nothing which was not 
thought about before. Its diagnosis is correct and as a matter of 
fact very well-known : ^‘Today, urban India depicts the picture of 
^functioning anarchy’.. .the city government suffers from lack of coherent 
political leadership and operational freedom in the management of 
Urban affairs”,® Hence there was really no ground for not accepting its 
report as such. But there are a few points on which certain observa- 
tions are called for. 

The Study Group’s arguments in favour of the mayor-in-council 
form of management structure are understandable. Being an approxi- 
mation (not exactly similar) to the cabinet form of government with 
which the country is, by this time, quite familar, the mayor-in-council 
form of management structure scores better over either ‘strong-mayor’ 
or ‘council-manager’ varieties. Moreover, as it gives enhanced impor- 
tance to the political wing of the city government, this form of manage- 
ment is likely to attract talents better than those found so far in the 
service of city government. But the Study Group has not made it 
sufficiently clear why it is recommending the mayor-in-standing com- 
mittee form of management structure for cities with population less than 
a million. Is it solely because of the different size of urban population 
to be governed ? What is, after all, the functional relation between the 
size of population and the form of management structure ? The reason 
advanced by the Study Group is that million-plus cities and state capitals 
need “a system that ensures sufficiently strong political leadership” 
because these cities may find themselves “involved in sorting out political 
issues of public importance and strategic place in national framework 
and not merely in regional or local onc”.^® 

It is true that the traditional functionaries in the Indian city 
government like the ornamental but powerless mayor, the functional 
subjects committees having short tenure with their part-time members, 
and the state-appointed commissioner being non-accountable to the 
people’s representatives in the local council for running the administra- 
tion, etc,, have all become out of 'date by the sheer compulsions of 
technological developments and planning techniques used in the 

^Pepart, p.7, paras 3.9 and 3.11, 
p. 8, para 3. 16, 
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Management of urban government. The traditional system is open 
to the serious objection that it does not allow for continuous political 
supervision over municipal administration and, therefore, invariably 
leads to bureaucratic control of the city government. In the manage- 
ment structure of big cities the focus of authority remains indeter- 
minate. Hence the case for reforming it. But reformers must have a 
clear idea of the rationale of reforms. In the field of city government 
in India there have been organisational efforts in the past to keep the 
process of urban development separate and undisturbed by the politics 
of urban areas. But these experiments with improvement trusts and 
development authorities have proved counterproductive, and in recent 
years the demand for more responsive and responsible management of 
urban development has become difficult to resist. The mayor-in- 
council form of management structure has been advocated (and 
already accepted in the Calcutta and Howrah corporations) precisely for 
the purpose of unifying four kinds of management roles — political, 
executive, decision-making, and participatory— into a single manage- 
ment organ. Hopefully, this management innovation would establish 
the much-needed nexus between the urban development process and 
the political actors in the metropolitan and big cities. This organisa- 
tional arrangement is expected to safeguard the interests of urban 
governmental institutions by replacing the earlier fragmented structure 
of management (corporation- standing committee-commissioner) which 
did not allow for single-minded attention to resource allocation, resource 
mobilisation, and resource accumulation for urban development. All 
these management processes have political implications which call 
for political leadership and management capacity. The mayor-in- 
council form of management structure is expected to take care of this 
job along with the usual political processes like distribution of patron- 
age, power sharing, and popular participation. Bottlenecks in mana- 
ging municipal affairs arising out of different functionaries working at 
cross purposes would thus be eliminated. The usual ‘cold war’ develop- 
ing between the state-appointed executive, called the commissioner 
who tries to exercise executive authority without political interference 
on the one hand, and the injured but helpless political leadership 
without executive power, on the other, has so long been the major 
stumbling block to any improvement in the service delivery system of 
municipal corporations in big cities. The nature of the management 
ills plaguing the big municipalities has perhaps been similar wherever 
there has been attempt to centralise or unify municipal service 
cadres. The remedy in the case of not-so-big cities like those having 
population more than 500,000 but less than a million does not, therefore, 
lie in adopting a different form of management structure. The plan- 
ning and development of these cities have already acquired critical 
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dimension in India’s total process of urban development. There is do 
reason why ihe mayor-in-council form of management structure cannot 
be tried in these cities also. So far as the medium and small cities and 
towns are concerned, the existing ‘weak-mayor’ variety may be continued. 
But whether such reforms in the management structure would automati- 
cally improve the internal management process within the machinery of 
city and municipal government is altogether a different point which 
deserves separate consideration. What is expected from this manage- 
ment structure reform is that decision-making mechanism would be 
streamlined, the endemic debilitating conflict of authority between coor- 
dinate municipal functionaries would be eliminated, and a corporate 
accountability of municipal executive to the elected municipal bodies 
would be established. In short, we would like to have responsible and 
responsive municipal government for ensuring coordinated urban 
development. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Even after this reform in management structure is achieved, a few 
more problems would remain to be grappled with. The entire scheme 
of mayor-in-council visualises the emergence of the mayor-oriented 
management in the city corporations. Would the state governments 
agree to accommodate this new centre of power and influence in the 
municipal corporations? Up till now the political-administrative 
tradition followed in India in this area of governance show that the 
attitude of the state governments toward city government has been a 
mix of neglect, dependence, mistrust and sporadic interests, and conse- 
quently the net outcome has been a sort of mutual dislike for each 
other. The all-important question of decentralisation of powers and 
responsibilities to city governments has to be squarely faced. The 
problem would be politically very sensitive and critical when one poli- 
tical party would be controlling the state government and its political 
adversaries would be controlling the urban seat of government. If no 
political accommodation could be seen, the whole management experi- 
ment with the mayor-in-council system would only increase popular 
frustration. What is worse, such frustration in all probability would 
help increase bureaucratic control of urban government. The refor- 
mers of urban government would, in that case, find themselves back to 
square one. P 



THE CHAIRMAN UNDER THE BENGAL 
MUNICIPAL ACT 

SUBRATA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


I N WEST BENGAL municipalities the executives are the: {/) Board of 
Commissioners (the municipal council), (ii) the Chairman, {in) the 
Vice-Chairman, and in exceptional cases (/v) the Executive Officer. We 
are mainly concerned here with the chief executive authority, i.e., the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman occupies a pre-eminent position in the municipal 
government of West Bengal. He is the supreme executive head of the 
municipality. His functions are numerous. He not only guides the 
deliberations of the municipal board (council) but also executes their 
decisions and directives as the principal head of the municipal body. 

The mode of election of both the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman 
is indirect. There is no special qualification laid down for the office of 
the Chairman. Generally, the leader of the majority party or group is 
elected Chairman. As per provision of the Act, the Chairman is elected^ 
by the commissioners (councillors) from among themselves within 30 
days from the publication of the general election result in the official 
Gazette. It is also provided that if the commissioners fail to elect a 
Chairman within the stipulated period the state government shall 
appoint by name one of the commissioners as the Chairman of the Board. 
The Chairman (elected or nominated) holds office for four years from the 
date of his election or nomination as Chairman. He may resign before 
the expiry of his term by submitting necessary notice in this behalf 
to the board of commissioners. He may be removed by the board and 
the removal becomes mandatory if a motion for such removal is adopted 
at a meeting specially convened for the purpose and supported by two- 
thirds of the total number of members of the house holding office for the 
time being. In case the number of members supporting the motion is 
less than two-thirds but more than half of such commissioners, the state 
government may by order remove the Chairman. 

There is no provision for any fixed remuneration for the Chairman. 
Of course, he may draw travelling allowances for attending municipal 
duties within and outside the municipal area. The Chairman or the 

iln the two hill Municipalities of Darjeeling and Kalimpong, the Chairmen are 
appointed by the State Government, 
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Vice-Chairmaa may b3 allowed' L-avj of abssacs by the coranissioaers 
at a meeting for any period not exceeding three months in any one year. 
It has been further provided that in case such period of absence is extend- 
ed for more than three months in any one year, the sanction of the state 
government has to be obtained. Under the Act, the Chairman may 
delegate any of his statutory duties and powers to the Vice-Chairman 
or to any of the officers of the municipality mentioned in Sec. 73(1) of 
the Act.* The board of commissioners at a meeting specially convened 
for the purpose may also make similar delegation to the Vice-Chairman 
or to any of the officers stated earlier. 

Powers that have been delegated by the commissioners at a meeting 
can only be withdrawn or modified by them at a special meeting. The 
Chairman may also withdraw or modify the powers delegated by him. 

It has already been indicated that the Chairman as the chief executive 
head enjoys considerable authority and power. Section 51 of the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1932 has laid down in broad terms the powers of the 
Chairman. 

1. The Chairman shall for the transaction of the business connected 
with this Act, or for the purpose of making any order authorised 
thereby, exercise all the powers vested by this Act in the Commis- 
sioners and, whereby any other law power is vested in the Com- 
missioners for any purpose, the Chairman may transact any 
business or make any order authorised by that law in the 
exercise of that power unless it is otherwise expressly provided 
in that law. 

Provided that the Chairman shall not act in opposition to, or in 
contravention of, any order of the Commissioners at a meeting 
or exercise any power which is directed to be exercised by the 
Commissioners at a meeting. 

2. In any municipality where an Executive Officer has been 
appointed under section 66 or sub-section (i) or sub-section (4) of 
section 67, the Commissioners at a meeting may, notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in sub-section (1), delegate to him all or 
any of the powers of the Commissioners and shall, if required by 
the State Government to do so, delegate to him such powers of 
the Commissioners as the State Government may direct, and 
upon such delegation the Commissioners shall cease to exercise 
the powers so delegated to the Executive Officer. 

*The officers mentioned in Sec. 73 (1) of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932, are the 

following: 

Executive Officer, Secretary, Engineer, Health Officer, Superintendent of Water 
Works, Sanitary Inspector. Assessor, Tax-Collector, Accountant or Overseer. 
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From' a study ' of the aforesaid provisions, it is hardly possible to 
assess the specific jurisdictions where the Chairman has to exercise his 
powers. Some of the contemporary Municipal Acts of other states have 
made clear and precise provisions in regard to the executive head of the 
respective municipal councils. Section 51 (i)' of the Madhya Pradesh 
Municipalities Act. 1961 provides: 

It shall be the duty of the President of the Council: (a) to preside, 
unless prevented by reasonable cause, at ail meetings of the 
Council and subject to provisions of the rules for the time being 
in force to regulate the conduct of business at such meetings; (b) 
to watch over the financial and executive administration of the 
Council and perform such executive functions as may be allotted 
to him by or under this Act; (c) to exercise supervision and control 
over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the 
Council in matters of executive administration and in matters 
concerning the accounts and records of the Council; (d) to direct, 
in cases of emergency, the execution or stoppage of any work or 
the doing of any act which requires the sanction of the Council 
and the immediate execution or the doing of which is, in his 
opinion, necessary to the service or safety of the public and that 
the expenses incurred in the execution of such work or doing 
of such act shall be paid from the Municipal fund 

Provided that— 

(a) he shall not act under clause (rf) in contravention of any order 
of the Council prohibiting the execution of any particular work 
or the doing of any particular act, and 
{b) he shall report forthwith the action taken under clause {d) and 
the reasons therefor, to the Standing Committee at its next 
meeting. ^ : • 

Similarly in the Jammu and Kashmir Municipal Act the following 
provision in regard to the powers and functions of the municipal 
President has been provided: 

It shall be the duty of the President of a Council to— 

(a) preside, unless prevented by reasonable cause, at all meetings 
of the Council and subject to the provision of the rules or bye- 
laws made under this Act regulate the conduct of business at 
such meetings. 

(b) watch over the financial and executive administration of the 
Council and subject to the provisions of this Act, perform such 
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otter duties as may be delegated to him from time to time.* : 

There is also provision' for the exercise of extraordinary powers of 

the president in case of emergency. 

According to the ‘Model Municipal,' Act’ prepared by the All-India 
Institute of Local Self-Government, Bombay, the President of a Munici- 
pality shall perform the following duties: 

L to. preside at all meetings and to regulate the conduct of business 
inthe said meetings; 

2. to watch over the financial and executive administration of the 
municipality and to perform such executive functions as may be 
allotted to him; 

3. to supervise and control over the acts and proceedings of all 
officers and servants ofthe municipality in matters of: (a) executive 
administration, {b) in matters relating to accounts and records of 
the municipality; and 

4. the Chairman may also exercise emergency powers under special 
circumstances.'^ 

It may be mentioned that there is statutory provision for any Execu- 
tive Officer in the Municipal Acts of most of the states. This salaried 
officer shares some of the executive duties along with the munieipal 
President/Chairman. 

In West Bengal, the appointment of Executive Officer, in normal 
circumstances, has been left to the discretion of the board of commis- 
sioners. Out of 89 municipalities in the state, only two municipalities, 
namely, Howrah and South Suburban (Behala), used to maintain the 
services of the Executive Officer, Of course, the State Government may 
directly appoint an Executive Officer in a municipality under Sec. 67A 
of the Bengal Municipal Act. An officer appointed under this section 
is invested with some of the powers of the board of commissioners 
directly delegated to him by the state government. The appointment 
under this section is treated as an instance of ‘partial supersession’ of 
the municipality. 

On a closer examination of the Chairman’s powers as provided in 
Sec. 51, it is observed that the Chairman is empowered to exercise all 
those powers which have been vested' in the commissioners in the Act. 
The Chairman is further empowered to exercise those powers and 
functions which have been vested in the commissioners in other Acts 

sSec. 25 of the Jammu and Kashmir Municipal Act, 1951 (as amended up to 1969). 

*^*Drafi Model Municipal prepared for the Union Ministry of Health 

by the Ail India Institute of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 1958, 
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diso/ Of course, , ths Chairman cannot exercise those powers-aud 
fuactions which have been clearly excluded from his .jurisdiction by thb^ ' 
commissioners at a meeting. Nor has he any authority to functiori in 
contravention of any order of the commissioners at a meeting. 

The board of commissioners may further limit the powers of the 
Chairman by delegating all or any of the powers of the commissiooers as 
provided in the Act to the Executive OtBcer (under Section 67). Upon 
such delegation, the Chairrnan shall cease to exercise those fanctions of 
the commissiooers. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that in the Act and Rules there 
are certain powers which have been expressly vested in the Chairman 
and in such cases the proviso of Section 51 does not, of course, apply. 
These powers are in the nature of prerogatives of the Chairman. 

Some broad fields are mentionedhere in order to indicate the vastness 
of the powers which the Chairman of a West Bengal municipality 
exercises as the principal municipal executive. These are: 

1. powers relating to the board (council); 

2. powers and functions relating to administration (establishment); 

3. powers relating to municipal finance and budget; 

4. functions relating to taxation and review; and 

5. other functions. 

The Chairman is the convener of all the meetings of the board of 
commissioners. In the absence of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman 
may also convene these meetings. Generally, the Chairman has to 
preside over ail the meetings. 

He not only participates in the council discussions but also guides 
the board in framing policies. As the president of a meeting he gives 
rulings on all controversial matters. He is the chief spokesman of the 
board and represents the council in all oflBicial matters. He maintains 
the minutes of all proceedings and submits the same to the District 
Magistrate within a stipulated period. As the chief executive, he 
executes and implements ail the decisions and directions of the board of 
commissioners. 

The Chairman prepares with the help of the staff the Annual 
Administration Report of the preceding year and submits the same to 
the State Government and the District Magistrate. 

The Chairman has exclusive jurisdiction in the matter of appointment 
of staff receiving monthly salary up to rupees fifty. He cannot, of course, 
dismiss any of them without the consent of the commissioners at a 

^Mention may be made of some of these Acts such as Calcutta Hackney Carriage 
Act, 1919, Cattle Trespass Act, 1871, Licensed Warehouse and Fire Brigade Act, 
1893, and the Bengal Food Adulteration Act, 1919. 
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mectmg. He supervises the work of all officers and staff who remain 
primarily under his control. He can reallocate their duties and if 
required, may ask explanations from them. He may even suspend them 
subject to the approval of the board. In a big municipality, he has to 
attend his office daily and has to work at least five to six hours. There 
is provision for the committee system. But in spite of the committees, 
the Chairman has to coordinate the work of the municipal departments. 

The Chairman prepares the annual Budget (original and revised) 
with the help of the Secretary or the Accountant. It is also his statutory 
duty to publish the budget estimates as per provisions of the Act and 
Rules and to submit the same to the higher authorities after due adop- 
tion by the board of commissioners. He has also to see that the 
provisions of the Budget are being properly implemented and, unless 
otherwise decided by the board of commissioners, all expenditure is being 
made under his orders. Issuing of tenders, signing of contracts and all 
other items of municipal work fall within the regular duties of the 
Chairman. 

The taxation policy of the municipality is determined by the board 
of commissioners. But the Chairman has to look after the collection 
of rates and fees. Although under the rules, the Vice-Chairman has 
been assigned certain duties in regard to collection, he does it on 
delegation by the Chairman, who may also delegate these duties to the 
Executive Officer or the Secretary. The Chairman has exclusive 
authority in the matter of publication of the Assessment List. He signs 
it and publishes it for inspection by the public. He is a member of the 
Review Committee, for hearing objeciions against assessments and for 
the purpose of determining the objection cases by the Committee formed 
under Secion 149 of the Bengal Municipal Act. 

The Chairman has to deal with all building plans. He has to 
examine the reports submitted by the public works department 
in regard to new building plans. The permission to execute new work 
(including alteration of building) may be refused if they do not conform 
to the specifications provided in the Act and Rules. The Chairman, on 
behalf of the board of commissioners may also order for demolition or 
alteration of buildings on certain grounds as provided in the Act. He 
may stop the execution of unlawful and unauthorised constructions. If 
required, he may also take the help of the police in these matters. But 
he cannot start any prosecution cases for the aforsaid offences without 
the order or consent of the commissioners at a meeting. Besides these, 
the Chairman also wields a few additional powers such as the one 
relating to the declaration of a building as unfit for human habitation. 

It has already been indicated that the Chairman as the municipal 
executive head enjoys considerable authority and power. It is obvious 
that so long as he commands a majority in the council, he can safely 
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exercise these powers. In the Act, an ■ individual commissioner has not 
been assigned any role to play. A commissioner can only fonction 
when the collective body, /.e., the board of commissioners, meets and - 
deliberates. In between the meetings of the board, the Chairman is the 
supreme authority. He is the Grand Mughal of municipal government. 
He has no rival as yet (in normal circumstances) who can challeoge or 
share his powers and authority. The Vice-Chairman shines practically 
in the light of the Chairman. Under the Act, the Vice-Chairman does 
not enjoy any powers unlesss specific powers a^e delegated to him either 
by the Chairman himself or by the board of commissioners. 

Compared to the municipal bodies in other states in India, the 
position of the Chairman in West Bengal is something unique. In 
other states, the office of the Executive Officer in the municipal institu- 
tions is more or less a permanent feature. He shares, to a large extent, 
the powers of the President/Chairman. The Presidents position, in the 
changed circumstances, has become more deliberative than executive. 
In West Bengal, necessary modification of the Chairman’s powers has 
become an urgent necessity. It is hardly possible for the Chairman, 
particularly in a big municipality, to cope with the growing volume of 
work. It is being seriously considered that municipalities having income 
of eight to ten lakhs rupees should provide an Executive Officer belonging 
to a permanent cadre. It is also suggested that the main functions of the 
elective head should be policy-making and coordination. Further, he 
has to maintain contact with the public as also with the higher authori- 
ties. It can be readily understood that if the Chairman’s energy is 
spent on day-to-day executive work, then surely the former responsibi- 
lities will suffer. The work of municipal bodies is getting increasingly 
complicated and technical in nature. Particularly, the handling of 
labour staff requires experience and acquaintance with up-to-date labour 
laws of the country. It is being keenly felt that these matters be left to 
the salaried officers who have experience and necessary training in the 
respective subjects. The committees play a minor role in West Bengal 
municipalities. They are not assigned any specific statutory duties. In 
the larger interest of democracy, committees should be allowed to play 
their roles. Thus, by appointing regular executive officers and by 
properly utilising services of a Standing Committee, the unhealthy 
concentration of powers in the hands of the Chairman may be effectively 
checked. □ 



PERSONNEL SYSTEMS AND'MUNICIPAL 
management STRUCTURE 

MOHIT BHATTACHARYA ' 


T he importance of a sound personnel organisation in 
municipal administration hardly needs any emphasis. It is through the 
combined effort of the elected civic leaders and the appointed municipal 
staff that the municipal administrative manchiiiery can be run. They are 
complementary to each other and the success of municipal administra- 
tion depends largely on the barmooious relationship between them. The 
municipal civil servants are, however, an aid to the elected council. 
Their duty is to advise the council in the discharge of its statutory 
responsibilities and to implement the decisions of the council. They are 
supposedly on tap and never on top. The subordination of the munici- 
pal civil servants to the elected element in municipal government is a 
fundamental tenet of local representative democracy. Any scheme of 
municipal staffing pattern that seeks to violate this basic principle has to 
be viewed with suspicion, as it may well be intended to subvert 
municipal democracy in the name of an anonymous ‘efficiency’. 

A more basic consideration, is the conservation and promotion of 
municipal ‘self-government’. When a local government unit is set up in 
preference to a state departmental branch to administer local affairs, the 
primary reason is to promote local ‘self-government’. Hence, in any 
municipal reform proposal, ‘self-government’ is not a negotiable subject, 
it cannot be bartered away for anything. And ‘self-government’ at the 
local level has always to be viewed against the extent of state control 
over the local self-governing bodies. Whenever an attempt is made to 
replace local discretion by state departmental control, it is not a reform 
but a repression of local-self-government. The acid test of a reform 
proposal lies in its effect on local ‘autonomy’. 

Municipal problems are so interlinked that any attempt to study a 
specific problem in isolation from others may lead us to wrong conclu- 
sions. Unfortunately, we have actually been following this approach in 
the name of reforms in municipal administration. Thus, water supply 
and sanitation problems have been sought to be solved by creating water 
supply and sanitation boards and educational problems by state take-over 
of primary education. When the crying need was to remedy the defects 
of the whole system of municipal government, what in fact was done 
was to rob the municipalities of their functional responsibilities. If the 
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motive is to concentrate powers- in the hands of the state goTOfniBents- 
and to-dennde the municipal antborities of their powers- and respoBS-ibili- 
tiesj a' more appropriate policy would .have' been to wind up the sham' 
show of m.unicipal government altogether and to. convert' local adminis-- 
tration into a branch of state administration. 

All that has been said above might look like a digression. It waS:^ 
however,' necessary to draw attention to the basic principles of municipal 
demoeracy and to the overall problems of the municipal institutions 
witbin which alone a specific problem like that of municipal personnel 
system-can be meaningfully discussed. Let us now examine more closely 
the problems of municipal personnel administration for solving which 
different systems, unified and integrated, are being advocated or adopted. 
These can be quickly culled from a recent committee report:^ 

1. The essential ingredients of an effective local service* as indeed 
of any other service, are integrity, competence, impartiality, 
contentment and devotion to duty. All these can best be secur- 
ed by establishing a permanent corps of officials, recruited on 
merit and having security of tenure and opportunity for advance- 
ment through well-graded and adequate scales of pay and a fair 
system of promotion. These ingredients are generally absent in 
the services of local bodies. 

2. On account of their size and composition, the raunicipal 
councils and committees are not able to properly exercise their 
powers relating to disciplinary action, reduction in rank, removal 
and dismissal. Municipal officers and staff often curry favour 
with the councillors for improving their prospects and saving 
themselves from disciplinary action. It involves them in factional 
politics. 

3. The Conditions of service, salary scales and prospects of 
promotion of municipal officers compare very unfavourably with 
those in equivalent posts under the (state) government. It is 
difficult to attract suitable candidates to municipal services and 
still more difficult to retain them. 

The problems of municipal-' personnel administration .boil dow®. tO' 
three things:., {a)' absence , of' proper rules - and regulations;' regardiEg; 
qualifications, scales of pay and other service conditions, (i) inability 
of the municipal authorities in general to offer adequate salary and 
attractive service conditions to their employees owing, mainly, to their 
financial constraints; and (c) the debilitating effect of narrow municipal 

^Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, Voh I, Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning, Government of India, 1966, Ch. VIIL 
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politics which Stan the way of proper management of municipal 
personnel. A facile argument has been made that these problems follow 
from the separate personnel system under which the municipal councils 
enjoy their freedom to appoint their own staff and exercise disciplinary 
control over them. Since the separate personnel systern is an attribute 
of municipal autonomy, it has naturally come under fire and the obvious 
recommendation has been to introduce state-wide cadres under the full 
control of the state government. Like an oracle runs the recommenda- 
tion: ^*The only way to rid our municipalities of such unhealthy atmos- 
phere is to ensure that the permanent services do not develop local 
vested interests and that their posts are made transferable through a 
system of State-wide cadres.”^ 

It is not clear by what logical jugglery this recommendation has 
been reached. The problems indicated above are very specific in nature 
and the advocacy for the introduction of state-controlled cadres can 
hardly be related to them. Tn fact, municipal personnel problems in 
India need careful and scientific study after which alone one can suggest 
solutions. Strangely enough, the Report of the Committee on the Service 
Conditions of Municipal Employees, which has reported on the municipal 
personnel problems of the entire country, is perhaps the slimmest 
committee report published so far in India. Within a compass of barely 
37 pages, the personnel problems of more than 2,000 municipal authorities 
in the country have been lightly disposed of.^ 

The introduction of state cadres is very much in the air now-a-days, 
as if it is the magical open sesame for ushering in a new era of municipal 
efficiency. A basic question that can be asked at this stage is: are the 
municipal personnel problems of such a nature that state-controlled 
cadres will, of necessity^ have to be introduced? Let us now look back 
to the three basic problems raised earlier in relation to municipal 
personnel administration. 

The first problem relating to the formulation of rules and regulations 
regarding qualifications of staff, scales of pay and service conditions is 
much simpler. It is the duty of the Local Self-Government Department, 
which is the state house-keeping department for municipal government, 
to frame such rules and regulations and help the municipal authorities 
to fix standards of work and proper pay scales. In fact, the LSG 
Departments in Gujarat, Maharashtra, West Bengal, etc. — where 
separate personnel system is in vogue — are actually performing this duty, 
although much more sophistications in their work may be expected. 

^Report of the Committee on the Service Conditions of Municipal Employees^ 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning, Government of India, 1968, pp. 28-29. 

sContrastingly, one can read the English Mallaby Committee Report on the Staffing 
of Local Government (1967) and see how a vast quantity of data and information was 
collected in support of the Report. 
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What is needed in these states as in others having, the state-wide cadres 
is'to reorganise and strengthen the LSG departments including their 
directorates ^ in ' order that they might have adequate expertise to help' 
the municipalities in the staffing of their different sections, job classifica- 
tion and formulation of pay plans. Here the solution does not lie in 
taking over the control of municipal personnel matters from the munici- 
pal councils by the LSG depaitments which are in general ill-staffed 
and ill-equipped. No doubt, it needs considerable tact to persuade the 
municipalities to adopt a sound personnel policy, keeping the controlling 
powers over personnel in their hands. The civil servants at the state 
level who move from department to department, like the proverbial 
rolling Stone, do not have any special attachment to municipal govern- 
ment. It is quit^^^ likely that they would look at municipal self-govern- 
ment as a hindrance to whatever they would like to push through. Since 
municipal government does not have many sympathisers at the state- 
level politics, circumstances are propitious for further extending the 
radius of state control over the municipal authorities. The answer to 
municipal personnel problems is thus found in the inevitable state 
takeover of controlling powers Hence the state-wide cadres! 

The second problem is intimately related to the area of municipal 
finances. Better scales of pay and attractive service conditions cannot 
be ensured unless some hard thinking is done about improving the 
financial condition of our municipal authorities. Basically, the problems 
of municipal personnel recruitment and retention are the manifestations 
of municipal financial bankruptcy. Here the solution does not lie in the 
creation of state-wide cadres, but in putting the municipal finances on 
a sound footing. Even state finances are in doldrums. The states 
should, therefore, refrain from giving false promises to the municipal 
employees which have a tendency to shake off their loyalty to the 
municipal institutions. Permit me, in this connection, to borrow a 
quotation from R.M. Jackson’s The Machinery of Local Government* 

There is . . . always a tendency for an officer whose ultimate fate 
may depend Upon the central government to look to the central 
government for guidance in the conduct of his work. All experience 
indicates that it is better to have a man whose concern and loyalty is 
entirely to the authority that he serves than an officer who may have 
some temptation to do things that he knows will keep him in good 
favour with the central government. Hence, local authorities should 
always regard any powers of the central government in this respect 
as being undesirable and to be justified only in exceptional 
circumstances.'^ 

*R,M. Jackson, The Machinery of Local Government 104. 
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The state-wide unified or integrated cadres which are being introduce' 
ed now in our municipalities are bound to encourage among the 
municipal employees an unhealthy tendency to switch their loyalty from 
the municipalities to the state governments. 

Let us now take up the third problem which touches on the basic 
management structure in the municipalities. It has been argued, not 
without justification, that the municipal employees are often involved in 
narrow factional politics* and it becomes well-nigh impossible to enforce 
a proper system of reward and punishment. There is truth in this 
argument. But, is constitution of state-wide cadres under the control 
of the state government the answer to it? Can we guarantee that once 
the control is pushed up at the state-level, we will be reaching a politics- 
free zone? Instead of making another false promise, let us try to face 
facts. In a democracy, politics is ubiquitous; it is as much present at 
the municipal-level as at the state-level. To try to take municipal 
personnel problems out of politics is, therefore, a futile exercise. The 
solution cannot be found outside of the municipal institutions. This 
has to be found, within them. This brings us to the very conception of 
our municipal government. Although our municipal government drew 
largely on the English model, two distinct patterns emerged during the 
British regime. One was the cor poraf /on pattern with a state-appointed 
Commissioner as the chief executive and a few statutory Standing 
Committees. Another was the municipality pattern where, as in the 
English model, all powers resided in the Council as a whole; the Chair- 
man or president would both pfeside over the sessions of the council and 
watch over the executive administration of the municipality. The 
committee system is common to the corporation and the municipality 
patterns, although the standing committees in the corporations arc 
somewhat different in nature from the advisory and supportive commit- 
tees in the municipalities. The former enjoy important final powers, 
as distinguished from referred powers, provided in the corporation Acts. 
Wherever the post of municipal executive officer has been provided in 
law, the officer has naturally to function under the general control of the 
municipal Chairman or President. The main defect of our municipal 
government—be it a corporation or a municipality— is the absence of a 
central focus of authority. Powers and functions are so distributed 
among a number of authorities that it becomes well-nigh impossible to 
fix responsibilities. The entire municipal organisation is everywhere a 
divided house and all canons of public administration are grossly flouted. 
The whole Council has certain powers,, the Committees have certain 
others, a Mayor or Chairman may have a few, and the State Government 
tries to keep as big a chunk as possible. The committee system, apart 
from fragmenting administration, has a tendency to encourage interfer- 
ence of the councillors in day-to-day- administration. In this confusion, 
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the municipal chief executive either joins in the scramble or remains 
inert. He finds it hard tO' enforce disciplinary control over Ms sub-^, 
ordinates who are not appointed by him and each one of whom has some 
god-father in the Council to give him protection. This is precisely the 
problem in our municipal administration. What can be the solution to 
it? Is the introduction of state-controlled cadres going to solve it? 
That means, will the municipal employees be left in the hands of a 
different band of god-fathers at the state level? Our tragedy is that all 
along we have been trying to solve internal municipal problems through 
external methods and agencies. The problem is essentialfy one of evolv- 
ing a concept of political executive in our municipal administration. An 
iliosiofi has been sedulously nurtured that municipal administration 
should be non-political and this is not the job of the elected councillors, 
this is the function of the appointed officials. Hence, a myth has been 
built-up that the state-wide cadres will solve all problems by extricating 
the latter from the baneful influence of municipal politics. The diffusion 
of political influence at the municipal level is due largely to the absence 
of a central political executive in municipal government which could act 
as a bridge between the whole council and the formal administrative 
machinery and shield the municipal bureaucracy against indiscriminate 
and atomised political interference by each and every elected councillor. 
Experiments in political executive at the local govern menWevel have 
been made in many countries. To cite a few instances, in the USA, 
the strong mayor system, the council-manager type and the commission 
plan have been evolved. The Swedish local government is famous for 
its 'executive board’ which is a creature of the whole council. There 
is a unique form of political executive in Ontario (Canada) where, in 
addition to the council, a small board of control consisting of five per- 
sons is selected at large and functions as the executive. These examples 
point out that the problem of the political executive in local government 
has been sought to be solved differently in different countries. We in 
India, unfortunately, have all along been taking the symptoms as the 
disease and trying to treat the symptom rather than the disease. Munici- 
pal personnel problems are the manifestations of a deep-seated malady. 
These arise largely out of the confusion in the conception of municipal 
executive. Once this basic problem i$ solved, many of the present-day 
personnel management problems in our municipal government will go. 
The problems that would still remain would have to be solved partly 
by improving the state of municipal finances, and partly by a revaluation 
of our values. Financial problems belong to the realm of state-municipal 
relations and are not insoluble. But, the question of values belongs to 
the realm of social psychology. And no amount of structural changes 
can turn a Saul into a Paul. Q 



REFORMING MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA* 


ABHIJIT DATTA 


T his IS the first of the four study Group (so reports prepared in 
pursuance of resolution of the 18th meeting of Central Council for 
Local Government and Urban Development held in December, 1980 
and placed before its 20th meeting in January, 1983. During the 
intervening period as many as 14 members were involved in finalising 
it. Apart from officials, the membership consisted of three academics 
and two mayors. The report covers a wide range of issues concerning 
most of the problems of municipal government in the country under 
three major terms of reference (TOR), viz.: (a) municipal organisa- 
tional structure, (&) mayor-in-council system in the municipal 
corporations, and (c) uniform laws and regulations for municipal 
government. A close look into the contents of the report reveals wide 
divergence between what was expected and what has been accom- 
plished. We would examine the SG recommendations on the three 
TOR to evaluate their worth. 

TOR-1. ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Creation of Municipal Authorities 

Following the recommendation of the erstwhile Rural-Urban 
Relationship Committee (1966), the SG accepted a minimum popula- 
tion limit of 20,000 as a requirement for creation of a new municipality; 
for smaller urban local bodies the usual census criteria were found to 
be acceptable; for the municipal corporations a minimum population of 
300,000 with an annual income of Rs. 30 million have been suggested. 
For all urban local bodies, apart from population, other criteria— such 
as, income, urban character, and the role of the urban area — should be 
accepted as determining factors. Unless precise indicators are available 
to judge the sufficiency of the additional criteria in terms of various 
types of urban local authorities, it is doubtful whether these ‘determin- 
ing factors’ could be used for operational purposes, 

‘Review Article: Constitution, Powers and Laws of the Urban Local Bodies and 
Municipal Corporations, New Delhu Government of India, Ministry of Works and 
Housing, 1983. 
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Municipal Classification 

The existing and municipal corporations have been 

graded into various classes by the SG in order to limit the size of their 
councils, as under : 


Population No. of 

Members 

{a)' Munkipalities (0‘ Small' ' ■ ^ 1549 

(n) Medium 20-29 

iUi) Large 30-45 

(b) Municipal Corporations (0 300,000 to 500,000 50 

(//) 500,001 to 1,000,000 51-75 

(Hi) 1,0^' 0,001 to 2,000,000 76-100 

(iv) Above 2,000,000 101-150 


One could argue that a combination of population and income 
criteria could be used to classify the municipal authorities for a variety 
of purposes, like, adoption of a staffing pattern, administration of 
grants-in-aid, etc., in addition to the size of the council. For the 
municipalities, even a notional population specification for the various 
suggested grades has not been suggested. This leads one to think that 
the SG was primarily concerned with the size of the corporation council; 
in relation to city-size. The utility of this type of single- factor classifica- 
tion only to limit the size of the municipal council may be questioned. 

Municipal Election and Membership 

The suggested term of municipal and corporation council is five 
years with provision for a yearns extension— by and large, this is the 
prevailing practice. For election to the corporation council, the SG 
suggests appointment of an autonomous agency by the state government; 
again this is true of election of all types of municipal authorities. 

The SG has suggested reservation of membership in the municipalities; 
and corporations for scheduled castes and tribes in proportion to their 
population; also, if no woman is elected, the council should coopt at 
least two women as associate members with a right to vote. The 
existing aldcrmanic system in the municipal corporations should be 
replaced by a system of coopted membership, coterminus with term of 
council, with the numbers ranging from 3 to 7 for various suggested 
grades of municipal corporations. The coopted members will have no 
right to vote or to hold any municipal office. For the municipalities, 
the SG suggests induction of members, ranging from 2 to 5, 

without any voting rights. The rationale for these suggestions is to intro- 
duce an element of expertise in the working of municipal government. 
The danger of inducting such outside elements within the municipal 
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council is the same as in the prevailing aldermanic system where eveh 
experts could be politicised through this process showing allegiance 
either to the ruling party of the municipal council or the state govern- 
ment. With the introduction of a political executive in the municipal 
corporations, as suggested by the SG later, the value of such cooption 
may be open to doubt. It is not clear whether the ex officio members 
of the municipalities would have any right to vote; in case this is 
conceded the municipal council may be the battle ground for state- 
municipal conflicts. The analogy of panchayati raj institutions in this 
context may not be quite relevant, since traditionally municipal govern- 
ments have functioned sway from the state’s field administration since 

the Moniford reforms in the ’twenties. Perhaps it is too late to turn the 
clock back atter 60 years ol municipal autonomy in the country! 

The SG made elaborate recommendations regarding the resignation, 
cessation and removal of municipal and corporation members which 
arc already in force in most of the states. If these are read along with 
its suggestions for induction of non-elective members in the municipal 
arena, one wonders whether the intention is to allow the state govern- 
ment’s finger even in the pie of municipal councils and thus attempt to 
integrate two levels of government through devious means. 


Small Urban Local Authorities 

On the organisational front, the SG considered the issue of democrati- 
sation of the smaller urban local authorities, viz., (a) town area 
committees, (b) notified area committees, (c) townships, and (d) canton- 
ments. A full-fledged democratic set-up has been suggested for the 

town area committees, with representauon of special interests like, the 

scheduled castes and tribes, and women. For the notified area commit- 
tees the suggestion is to accord them municipal status within two years 
of their constitution. How exactly this is to be achieved, given the 
criteria of municipalisation discussed eariler, is left unexammed. Regard- 
ing industrial townships, it is suggested that these may be constituted 

with due regard to “the popular aspirations of the residents ... while 

managing their affairs ’. One wonders what exactly it means! The SG 
also suggests creation of notified area committees in the fringes of such 
townships with suitable contribution from the industries owning the 
townships for proper development and maintenance of the fringe areas 
How far this would be forthcoming -even from public sector enterorlses 
—is, of course, a matter of conjecture. ^ 


As in the case of industrial townships, the SG understandably had 
^me difficulty in suggesting radical democratisation of the cantonments 
While the SG suggests further democratisation on the cantonment 
boards, its operative recommendation calls for the functioning of only 
the civil area committee of the cantonment board to act like a municipal 
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body. How this will take place with the partially-elected cmioummt 
hoards, is .not spelled out. 

Metropolitan Government 

, The SG started with an assertion that the metropolitan and .urban 
development authorities in India “are a unique contribution to the art 
of urban governance” {sic)l Later, it modified its stand by stating that 
“between the twin national objectives, le., democracy and development 
the metropolis is striving for the attainment of the latter at the expense 
of the former because of faulty structural solutions thdii foond 
for the problem of its governance” (emphasis added). The SG found 
that the existing metropolitan authorities and the municipai corporations 
arc both inadequate in providing the accessary organisational set-up for 
solving the problems of the metropolitan areas and thought that a 
“regional government will replace the functional jungle” and end the 
present dichotomy between maintenance (the municipal sphere) and 
development (the concern of the metropolitan authorities). Having 
discovered this ‘unique’ solution, which was noted as existing “in all 
the advanced countries of the world”, the SG called for a proper realloca- 
tion of functions between the state government and the regional metro- 
politan government. What it did not indicate is that neither the state 
governments, nor the international funding agencies, are at all keen to 
follow the democratic solution to metropolitan problem. In the end, 
the issue was left open without any formal recommeadation by the SG 
and its enthusiasm for a two-tier metropolitan government came to an 
abrupt end.' 

Municipal Functions 

Basically three issues have been tackled by the SG with regard to 
municipal functions: (a) listing of obligatory and optional tasks; {b) the 
question of ultra vires, 2 ind{c) functional separation between the munici- 
pal authorities and the state goveroment. The SG considers it useful to 
continue with the existing practice of listing obligatory and optional func- 
tions in municipal legislations; at the same time it recognises that this 
may have to be related to the resource availability and technical com- 
petence of various levels of municipal government. A logical corollary 
of this situation would, however, entail differential functional lists for 
not only different types of municipal authorities, but even for the 
various suggested grades among the broad types. Moreover, in 
the absence of any quantitative specification of minimum service 
level, in practice it is not possible to objectively assess the adequate 
fulfilment of obligatory tasks by the municipal authorities so that the 
exercise of state powers of supersession or direction to the municipal 
bodies for specific performance may indeed be quite arbitrary. Therefore, 
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the practical import of indicating obligatory municipal functions is to 
strengthen the armoury of state control which may be used for political 
ends. From the municipal angle, such differentiation merely means 
creation of permanent account heads for the obligatory functions. 

The question of ultra vires has been discussed quite exhaustively 
since the Maud Committee (1967) in Britain indicated its preference for 
the continental practice of ‘general competence’ of municipal functional 
domain. The SG also follows the same line of thought without realising 
that the Maud Committee could be faulted since general competence 
flows from the locale of reserve powers; in the British and Indian 
municipal contexts the ii/rriz vires concept underlines the limitations 
under a delegation plan of the higher levels of government enjoying the 
reserve powers. Essentially the same problem arises when one considers 
separation of functional domain of the state and municipal governments. 
A practical arrangement for such separation already exists in the sphere 
of municipal tax powers where the state government can intrude into 
the municipal sphere only after passing a tax legislation which withdraws 
the specific municipal taxation power enjoyed under the municipal 
legislation. Similar arrangements could be made in the municipal 
functional area as well. This unfortunately the SG could not compre- 
hend and ultimately messed up the issue on the rock of constitutionalism. 

Personnel System 

The SG has suggested that while creation of posts should be done 
by the municipal authorities, the actual appointments should be done 
through a variety of means; class I posts should follow the rules of 
relevant state cadre, class II posts are to be filled on the basis of selection 
by the state public service commission, while the municipal authorities 
would appoint persons in the remaining classes III and IV posts. 
Appointees in class II posts would belong to a state cadre of municipal 
functionaries to be administered by the state director of municipal 
administration. There would be a promotion quota for the class I 
posts. Essentially, however, these posts are to be manned by state 
officials on deputation, as in the case of most municipal corporations. 
In other words, the class I posts would be mostly reserved for state 
employees belonging to an integrated cadre, the class II posts would be 
reserved for state appointees to an unified cadre, while the remaining 
classes III and IV posts would form separate municipal cadres. This 
brings uniformity between the municipal corporations and the munici- 
palities so far as staffing is concerned; whether the municipal corpora- 
tions would accept the role of the state directors in their staffing matter 
(for class II posts) or whether the top municipal staff belonging to the 
integrated cadre would have the necessary orientation in municipal 
administration are matters of Speculation. Again, it is not yet establish- 
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ed that cadre, system is oecessarily a superior staffiog device than the 
separate persoiinei system with its flexibility, specialisms and, most 
importaot of all, uaified control' ' In fact, a position classification system 
may ' be desirable over the cadre system for all public employment. It is 
possible to regulate municipal staffing through rules formulated by the 
state government even under a separate personnel system, as in the. case 
of state undertakings and institutions of higher learning. It would be 
useful to know the experience of the states with and without state cadres 
of municipal personnel to see how far the assumption of improvements 
in municipal performance with centralisation of personnel system holds 
true. 

Fiscal System 

On the fiscal front, the SG examined rnunicipii budgeting and prob- 
lems of valuation for property tax. Regarding municipal budget, the 
SG’s recommeadation for ending with the system of state approval is 
realistic as no state government has the machinery to scrutinise these 
budgets; in case of municipal authorities with a defaulted debt position, 
however, there could be some problem. Similarly, the SG’s suggestion 
for a state-level centra! valuation organisation may have to be considered 
along with such anaemic bodies which already exist either as executive 
agencies (Orissa and Assam) or as a statutory body (West Bengal). None 
of these valuation organisations have a record of success. The question 
of the valuation base for property taxation was considered, but the SG 
has no positive ideas as to hovv the rent laws could be liberalised so that 
the exiting rental method of valuation may function, or whether it is 
possible to change over to some other bases of valuation. Instead, the 
SG comes up with a confused idea that the rent laws should not allow 
contractual (below market) rent to be used for property valuation. 
Existing municipal legislations already provide that declaration of 
collusive rent may be disallowed by the valuation authorities. 

TOR-2. THE MAYOR-IN-COUNCIL 
Dual ■Executive System 

The SG recommends a - dual pattern of executive for the; municipal 
corporations: (a) cities with a million-plus population will have a mayor- 
'.in-council '('MC), and/ (A) smal let' cities will have a mayor-in- standing 
committee (MSC). In other '.words, Tor the million-plus' cities there 
would be an executive mayor, while for other cities the existing 
commissioner-oriented executive will continue in the municipal corpo- 
rations. Although the term mayor has been used in both types of 
corporations, his role is radically different under these two situations: 
the executive-mayor presumably ' will 'shed ^ his speakership role to ' be 
discharged by a council-chairman, and select his team of exacuti^ 
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councillors from among the elected council members beidoging to I 
single party; the speaker-mayor, on the other hand/continnes with Ms 
chairmanship of the council and also heads a team of counciilors elected 
on the basis of proportional representation to the standing committee. It 
is not quite clear why the mayor-in-eouncil system should not cover all 
the municipal corporations, if the existing system of commissioner-orien- 
ted executive is regarded as undesirabe or found to be unworkable. 
Presumably, the SO made this compromise in the face of resistance to 
the mayor- in-council from the state governments and its bureaucracy. 
However, this has resulted in a confused situation whenever the SG 
makes recommendations on the executive system of all municipal 
corporations. 

Mayor" s Term 

The SG recommends that the term of the mayor should be eoter- 
minus with that of the council unless : (u) there is a motion of 
no-confidence pressed by three-fourths of the total councillors, or (b) his 
budget is not adopted by the council. Surely, under the MSC, such a 
stability of the mayor’s tenure may not be quite important since the 
executive functionary there would be the commissioner, instead of the 
mayor under the MC. Similarly, the resignation procedure for the 
mayor would also differ under the MC and MSC plans. 

Committee System 

The SG suggests that every corporation should have a statutory 
Accounts Committee headed by the opposition group/party. In addi- 
tion, the MC corporations may have only advisory committees, while 
the MSC corporations may have other executive committees (e,g,, func- 
tional or territorial) with the standing committe at the apex. The 
difficulty of a statutory Accounts Committee under the MSC arises from 
the fact that both the standing committee (SC) and the accounts commit- 
tee (AC) would consist of similar shades of membership with 
proportional representation from the council and it is somewhat difficult 
to envisage that: (a) the AC would be able to effectively check the SC, 
or (^J the SC would allow its activities to be closely scrutinised by the 
AC which is subordinate to it. Therefore, a statutory AC is relevant 
only under the MC corporations. It is also curious to note that the 
SG talks about a majority group/party even under a MSC corporation; 
technically, a party system is not recognised under the MSC as it is not 
an execative functionary,' ■ 

The Commissioner . . 

SG;' recognises the differential status and, role of 'the, commissioner 
under the MC and the MSC corporations when, it '' recomm^^ that in 
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the MC corporations the commissioner would be appointed and with- 
drawn at the instance of the executive mayor, while under the MSC 
corporations he would be appointed in consultation with the presiding 
mayor and withdrawn when the council with a two-thirds majority 
asks for his removaL However, the point that needs emphasis is that 
under the pure type of MC corporations (cabinet variety), the commis- 
sioner would exercise his executive functions on the basis of delegation 
from the MC; on the other hand, under the MSC corporations the 
commissioner continues with his role of a coordinate executive 
authority along with the corporation and the SC, as well as acts as its 
statutory executive functionary. The SG unquestioningly accepts the 
modified version of the Calcutta-Howrah MC proposal, presumably 
to win over the doubtful Thomases without assigning any logical 
justification for such a compromise. As in the case of the mayor, the 
commissioner also performs different roles under the MC and the MSC 
corporations. 

TOR-3. UNIFORM MUNICIPAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
Legislative Uniformity 

The SG suggests that : {a) municipal government as a subject should 
be placed under the Concurrent List of the Constitution, and (6) a 
uniform central model municipal law may be framed. While the first 
suggestion is an issue of centre-state relations, it is possible for the 
central government to pass a model centraliegislation on the same lines 
as the urban land ceiling and regulation law to be adopted by the state 
legislatures. However, the initiative in this respect has to come from 
the state governments. If the past resolutions of the Central Council 
for Local Government and Urban Development in this regard are any 
guide, such an eventuality seems a remote possibility. 

Uniformity in Regulations 

The SG has not specifically suggested unification of municipal 
regulations, presumably because such uniformity would come about 
once a model central legislation is brought into operation. However, 
the SG has indicated the need to formulate model municipal bye-laws 
by the state government which would ''reduce conflicting approaches 
on the part of various local (municipal) authorities ensuring uniformity’*. 
Such regulations will have only state-wide application and would be 
a poor substitute for introduemg wider uniformity as envisaged in the 
TOR. : □ 
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